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“ FEY.” 


I’m no way “superstitious,” as the parson 
called our Mat, 

When he’d none sail with the herring fleet, 
*cause he met old Susie’s cat. 

There’s none can say I heeded, though a hare 
has crossed my road, 

Nor burnt my nets as venomed, where a 
woman’s foot had trod. 


And though it’s mebby wisest to hearken 
when they tell, ? 

The sea-maids shriek their warning, from the 
reef beside the bell ; 

Seeing I reckon one hears them, when the 
wind has a northerly set, 

And at the lip of the Nab out there, the break- 
ers rouse and fret ; 


Still I’m no way superstitious, but this I allis 

say, 
* You san the coffin ready, when a doomed 

man is fey. 

Aye laugh, and call it folly, I see you glance 
aside, 

Wait a bit until I tell you how poor Jem Dob- 
son died, 


We were mates, but he was master, and a 
cautious man was he, 

Forever studying at the glass, and watching 
sky and sea, 

T’se sure it ofens put me about, when the fish 

, were as rank as ought, 

And he’d none sail, for ‘the wind was shy,” 
or “the clouds were raffled,” he thought. 


One day, an April morning, it was blowing 
east-nor’-east, 

The call of the surf was on the Scar, the bil- 
lows frothed like yeast ; 

Great foam-flakes rested on the sand, and the 
hollow, sullen roar 

Rose in the offing loud enow to bid us keep 
ashore, 


Guess how the boldest among us stared, when 
Jem came swinging down, 

And bade me help to launch the “ Rose,” with 
an oath, and with a frown. 

I was loath, but young and foolish, and shrank 
like from a sneer: 

There’s naught a frightened lad won’t do, to 
prove he has no fear. 


There were plenty spoke to stop him, but he’d 
nor hear nor heed, 

But sorted gear, and hauled up sail, all in a 
strange, dumb speed ; 

I tell you my heart leapt fit to burst, as we 
shot out in the bay, 

For I met poor Jem’s wild, wandering eyes, 
and I knew the man was fey. 


” ETC. 





I said when I durst, “There’s mischief there,” 
and I nodded where, right ahead, 

The black squall lay on the water, the foe we 
mariners dread ; 

But he scarcely shifted the helm a point, as 
his eye o’er the distance ran, 

But laughed and said, “ The breeze is like to 
wait for a sure-doomed man.” 


Doomed, aye, for the squall burst on us, and 
he turned her broadside-to, 

I sprang to the helm, but over late, the stout 
sheet strained and flew ; 

And as the “ Rose” heeled over, and the seas 
broke fierce and grim, 

I heard Jem saying quietly, “Poor lad, it’s 
hard on him,” 


Sam Lacy told me afterwards — he steered the 
lifeboat then — 

And their work was set to save me, those 
strong, seafaring men, 

Jem just threw up his hands to heaven, and 
with never a cry. or call, 

Went down to the death he was bound to die, 
in the very face of them all. 


So, though no way superstitious, I neither jest 
nor sneer, 

When old wives talk of omens and signs, they 
reckon should guide us here; 

For it’s little we know of the world beyond, 
and I cannot forget the day, 

When I so nigh touched hands with Death, 
and poor old Jem was fey. 

All The Year Round. 


“STILL IST DIE NACHT, ES RUH’N DIE 
GASSEN.” 


STILL is the night, and the streets are lone, 
My darling dwelt in this house of yore ; 

’Tis years since she from the city has flown, 
Yet the house stands there as it did before. 


There, too, stands a mdn, and aloft stares he, 
And for stress of anguish he wrings his 


ands ; 
My blood runs cold when his face I see, 
Tis my own very self in the moonlight 
stands, 


Thou te ! Thou fetch, with the livid 
ace ! 
Why dost thou mimic my lovelorn mould, 
That was racked and rent in this very place 
So many a night in the times of old ? 
Blackwood’s Magazine. HEINE. 
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From The British Quarterly Review. 
PRECIOUS STONES.* — 


A CERTAIN Chinese ‘mandarin, who de- 
lighted in covering his richly-dressed per- 
son with precious stones, was one day 
accosted in the streets of Pekin by an old 
bonze, who, bowing very low, thanked him 
for his jewels. “What does the man 
mean?” cried the mandarin. “I never 
gave thee any of my jewels.” “ No,” re- 
plied the other; “but you let me look at 
them, and that is all the use you can make 
of them yourself; so there is no difference 
between us, except that you have the 
trouble of watching them, and that is an 
employment I do not want.” This little 
anecdote will probably commend itself to 
the majority of our readers, as it is the few 
only that possess any quantity of precious 
stones, and most of us have to be con- 
tented with the sight of them in the pos- 
session of others. 

The objects we are about to describe 
are known by three names, which are 
often unnecessarily confused together. 
The expression “a precious stone” ex- 
plains itself, and includes both the raw 
material and the artistic product, for every 
gem is a precious stone, but every pre- 
cious stone is not necessarilya gem. The 
term “a gem” is conventionally applied 
to an engraved stone, and the value of the 
gem in general depends more upon the 
artistic skill of the engraver than upon the 
preciousness of the material in which it is 
displayed. A jewel isa precious stone set 
in some ornamental form, as a ring or 
brooch, but oftentimes it is merely a spec- 
imen of ornamental work in some precious 
metal. We intend chiefly to confine our- 
selves to the consideration of the simple 
stones, because a history of gems is more 


* 1. Antique Gems: their Origin, Uses, and Value, 
as Interpreters of Ancient History, and as Iilustra- 
tive of Ancient Art. By C. W. Kina, M.A. 1860. 

2. The Natural History, Ancient and Modern, of 
Precious Stones and Gems, and of the Precious 
Metals. By C. W. Kine, M.A. 1865. 

3. The Handbook of Engraved Gems. By C. W. 
Kina, M.A. 1866. 

4. Diamonds and Precious Stones: their History, 
Value, and Distinguishing Characteristics. By 
Harry EmManuk1L, F.G.S. 1865. 

5. The Science of Gems, Fewels, Coins, and Medals, 
Ancientand Modern. By ARCHIBALD BILL1NG, M.D., 
A.M., F.R.S. New Edition. London. 1875. 





intimately connected with the early history 
of art. If will, however, be necessary to 
notice incidentally the engraving, as well 
as the substance upon which it is exhib- 
ited. 

The books noticed at the head of this 
article are all of considerable value, and 
we shall have frequent occasion to refer to 
each of them in the following pages. Mr. 
King has made himself so well known, by 
the thoroughness of his books, as one of 
the first authorities on this subject, that it 
is needless to criticise them here. The 
practical knowledge of the dealer in pre- 
cious stones is exhibited in Mr. Emanuel’s 
volume, which contains a large amount of 
valuable and interesting information in a 
small compass; and Dr. Billing, with the 
elegant taste of a true connoisseur, has 
produced a work in which science and art 
are admirably united and exhibited in the 
beauty of its appearance and the trust- 
worthiness of its contents. A special fea- 
ture of his “Science of Gems” is the 
biography of Pistrucci, chief engraver to 
the mint, which contains a most interest- 
ing portraiture of that great artist. 

Precious stones are now as highly cs- 
teemed as ever for their beauty, but the 
awe in which they were once held for the 
qualities that superstition attached to them 
has long been a tale of the past. Be- 
sides the superstitious notions that were 
once prevalent, those habits of association 
which even now are not quite dead must 
not be forgotten. Pope Innocent III. 
sent four rings to King John of England, 
each of which contained a different colored 
stone, viz., the emerald, the sapphire, the 
garnet, and the topaz, as emblematical of 
the cardinal virtues — faith, hope, charity, 
and good works — much neglected by the 
English sovereigns Twelve has been a 
favorite number for the arrangement of 
precious stones, apparently in connection 
with the twelve stones on the breastplate 
of the Jewish high-priest. Thus, certain 
stones are appropriated to the twelve 
apostles, and others, again, to the twelve 
months. The practice of adopting the 
stone of the wearer’s birth-month in a ring 
still exists among the Germans. 

The Bible contains three lists of pre- 
cious stones, besides those mentioned 
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separately in various parts of the sacred 
volume. 1, The description of the four 
rows of three stones each, with, the names 
of the children of Israel engraved upon 
them, which composed the breastplate of 
judgment (Exod. xxviii. 17-21; xxxix. 
10-14). 2. The list of the ornaments of the 
king of Tyre, comprising nine stones, viz., 
sardius, topaz, diamond, beryl, onyx, jas- 
per, sapphire, emerald, and  carbuncle 
(Ezek. xxviii. 13). 3. The Apocalyptic 
vision of the heavenly Jerusalem, in which 
the twelve stones named jasper, sapphire, 
chalcedony, emerald, sardonyx, sardius, 
chrysolite, beryl, topaz, chrysoprasus, ja- 
cinth, and amethyst, figure as the founda- 
tions of the heavenly city (Rev. xxi. 
19-21). 

There has been considerable confusion 
in the translation of the names of some of 
these stones, and the authorized version is 
often incorrect. Thus, there is every 
reason to believe that the diamond was 
confounded with the white sapphire or 
corundum. Chrysolite was the same as 
our oriental topaz, and the topazion was 
the peridot, a yellowish-green stone. Mr. 
Emanuel devotes a chapter of his book to 
a full account of the stones in the breast- 
plate of the high-priest, with a table of the 
names used in the several translations 
from the original Hebrew. Mr. King 
makes the startling remark that as no 
lapse of time produces any sensible effect 
upon engraved gems, these venerable relics 
must still be in existence; and suggests 
that when the dark recesses of the sultan’s 
treasury are rummaged by the Russian heir 
of the sick man, these stones may emerge 
from oblivion, to delight the eyes of the 
archeologist and the theologian. 

The twelve precious stones mentioned 
in St. John’s vision are not arranged in the 
order of those on the breastplate, but ac- 
cording to their shades of color; and here 
and elsewhere the writer of the book of 
Revelation exhibits an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the colors acd qualities of jewels. 
Gems and precious stones have been of- 
fered to the gods from the earliest times, 
and these valuable objects were to be secn 
in the ancient temples, arranged with the 
greatest profusion. The contents of the 
treasury of the Parthenon are enumerated 


in Boeckh’s “ Inscriptions,” but the Greek 
temples seem poor when compared with 
the shrines of imperial Rome. These ar- 
ticles of jewellery were not always safe 
from the depredations of covetous hands; 
and Zosimus ascribes the tragic death of 
Serena, the widow of the great general 
Stilicho, who was strangled by order of the 
wretched Honorius, to the vengeance of 
the goddess Vesta, whose statue she had 
robbed of a valuable necklace of precious 
stones. This practice of devoting gems to 
the adornment of shrines was continued 
by the Roman’ Catholic Church, The 
shrine of Edward the Confessor in West- 
minster Abbey, constructed by Henry ilII., 
was rich in the possession of cameos, one 
of which was valued in that day at the 
enormous sum of £200. The shrine of 
Loretto was excessively rich, and that of 
our Lady at Walsingham almost rivalled it 
in the abundance of its treasures; but two 
of the most magnificent collections were 
preserved at the shrine of the Three Kings 
‘of Cologne, and in the Abbey of St. Denis. 
However sacred these sanctuaries might 
be held, their keepers had need to be upon 
their guard, in order to save the jewels 
from passing into dishonest hands. One 
of the monks or canons attached to a 
religious house was usually the shrine- 
keeper. It was his duty to watch night 
and day, and “a watching chamber” was 
constructed for him near the shrine. On 
extraordinary occasions the Canterbury 
shrine was guarded by a troop of fierce 
dogs, and Dalmatian dogs were till lately 
the shrine-keepers at the Church of St. 
Anthony at Padua. Valery tells the story 
of a servant who, absorbed in prayer be- 
fore the shrine, did not observe the closing 
of the church doors. He was, however, 
brought back to recollection by two dogs, 
who placed themselves one on either 
side of him, and would not allow him to 
stir until the morning. One case is re- 
corded of an apparent worshipper, who, 
seeming to kiss the jewels on a certain 
shrine, managed to detach some and carry 
them off inher mouth, Ina large number 
of instances, however, the guardians of 
the shrines have taken the precaution to 
substitute paste for the true stones, and 





the blaze. of jewels that worshippers look 
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at with wondering eyes is due merely to 
glass. 

The regalia of great monarchs are 
among the most interesting objects which 
are associated with precious stones, and 
many of them contain some gem of histor- 
ical renown. One of. the principal orna- 
ments of the crown of Charlemagne was a 
lustrous emerald, and the Russian, Saxon, 
and papal crowns all contain emeralds of 
wonderful beauty and of large size. The 
treasury of the Vatican includes seven or 
eight tiaras, the last of which was given by 
the late queen of Spain, in 1855. It 
weighs only three pounds, and cost 
£12,000. Napoleon I. had one made for 
Pius VII, after the Concordat, the three 
crowns of which are all different (those on 
Queen Isabella’s tiara are alike). It 
weighs eight pounds, and cost £8,800. 

The iron crown of Lombardy was origi- 
nally all gold, but Theodolinda, queen of 
the Lombards, put an iron ring inside to 
make it stronger, and the legend runs that 
this ring was constructed out of one of the 
nails of the true cross, given by Pope 
Gregory the Great. Theodolinda espoused 
Agilulf, general of her troops, who was 
baptized by the name of Paul, and crowned 
with this crown in the month of May, A.D. 
591. It consists (this thirteen hundred 
years old crown) of a broad circle com- 
posed of six equal pieces of beaten gold 
joined together by close hinges, and set 
with large rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, 
on a ground of blue and gold enamel. It 
is considered a permanent miracle that 
there is not a speck of rust upon the iron. 
It was used by Napoleon when he was 
crowned king of Italy at Milan, on the 23d 
of May, 1805. He placed it on his head, 
with the words, “Dieu mela donné, gare a 
qui la touche,” the motto attached to it by 
its ancient owners. After his coronation, 
Napoleon instituted a new order of knight- 
hood for Italy, called the /ron Crown, 
similar to the Legion of Honor. 

The queen’s state crown, preserved in 
the Tower of London, was made in the year 
1838 by Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, with 
jewels taken from old crowns. It contains 
three thousand and ninety-three precious 
stones, which are summarized as follows 
by Professor Tennant: one large ruby, 
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irregularly polished; one large broad- 
spread sapphire ; sixteen sapphires ; eleven 
emeralds; four rubies; thirteen hundred 
and sixty-three brilliant diamonds ; twelve 
hundred and seventy-three rose diamonds ; 
one hundred and forty-seven table dia- 
monds; four drop-shaped. pearls; two 
hundred and seventy-three pearls. 

The first item in this list is the famous 
ruby said to have been given to the Black 
Prince by Don Pedro, king of Castile, after 
the battle of Najara, A.D. 1367, and after- 
wards worn in his helmet by Henry V. at 
the battle of Agincourt, A.D. 1415. It 
is pierced quite through, after the Eastern 
manner, and the upper part of the piercing 
is filled up with a small ruby. 

The office of master of the jewel-house 
was originally one of great honor and 
emolument, but its consequence was grad- 
ually much reduced, and one of the first 
blows given to it was by the first Duke of 
Buckingham, of the Villiers family. It 
was the duty of the master to keep the 
royal plate and crowns, but Sir H. Mild- 
may, the holder of the office in James I.’s 
reign, was professedly ignorant of jewels, 
so his enemy Buckingham prevailed on 
the king to make all his presents to ambas- 
sadors in jewels, and not in plate, as previ- 
ously, and then to send them by the mas- 
ter of the ceremonies. 

Kings did not confine the exhibition of 
their treasures to their crowns, but orna- 
mented nearly everything that appertained 
to them with jewels. Harold’s standard, 
which William the Conqueror sent to the 
pope, was “sumptuously embroidered 
with gold and precious stones in the form 
of a man fighting ;” but we must go to the 
East to see the extreme of profuseness 
with which jewels may be exhibited by 
great kings. Tavernier, the French trav- 
eller and jewel-merchant, gives a most gor- 
geous account of the treasures of the 
Great Mogul; and Dinglinger, the Ger- 
man Benvenuto Cellini, constructed a 
remarkable representation of the court of 
Aurungzebe, on his suggestion, which is 
now in the Green Vaults at Dresden. 
Tavernier saw seven thrones, some of 
which were set over with diamonds, and 
others with rubies, emeralds and pearls. 
On one he counted about one hundred and 
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eight pale rubies (the least weighing one 
hundred carats, and some as much as two 
hundred), and about one hundred and sixty 
emeralds. The canopy was embroidered 
with pearls and diamonds, and had a fringe 
of pearls round about. Everything used 
by the emperor was covered with precious 
stones. The bridles of the horses were 
enriched with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
and pearls. The bits were of pure gold, 
and a fair jewel hung about the neck of 
each. 

Old literature is full of the glorification 
of precious stones, and eastern writers 
pretend that King Solomon wrote a book 
on gems, one chapter of which treated of 
those stones which resist or repel evil 
genii. Poets and travellers alike gave 
rein to their imaginations, and described 
halls that were formed of colored marbles, 
studded with jewels. But the most fa- 
vored belief was the supposed light-giving 
properties of certain stones, more particu- 
larly of the carbuncle. Epiphanius af- 
firmed that it was impossible to conceal 
that stone, for, in spite of the clothes it 
might be covered with, its lustre would 
appear outside the envelope. In John 
Norton’s “ Ordinal,” there is an account 
of an alchemist who projected a bridge 
over the Thames of a very remarkable 
character. 


Wherefore he would set up in hight 

That bridge, for a wonderfull sight. 

With pinnacles guilt, shininge as goulde, 
A glorious thing for men to behoulde. 
Then he remembered of the newe, 

Howe greater fame shulde him pursewe, 
If he mought make that bridge so brighte, 
That it mought shine alsoe by night. 


And in order to obtain this result he 
studded the pinnacles with carbuncles, 
which diffused a blaze of light in the dark. 
Richesse, in the “ Romaunt of the Rose,” 
is covered with precious stones. 


But alle byfore ful sotilly 

A fyn carboncle sette saugh I. 

The stoon so/clere was and so bright, 
That also soone as it was nyght, 
Men myghte seen to go, for nede, 

A myle or two, in lengthe and brede. 


Lucian relates that the lychnis (lamp- 
stone) fixed in the head of the goddess 
Astarte’s statue lighted up the whole tem- 
ple in which it stood; and Alardus, a 
Dutchman, writing in the year 1539, states 
that a chrysolampis, set in a gold tablet 
dedicated to St. Adelbert, gave out suffi- 
cient light to serve instead of lamps for 
the reading of the “hours ” late at night. 
Precious stones, when unset, are of 





more interest to the scientific inquirer 
than to the seeker after objects of beauty; 
and when set, they are so peculiarly = 
sonal ornaments, that they are not often 
found in collections. Therefore it is that 
most of the celebrated collections of 
stones consist principally of engraved 
gems, which anite the beauties of art and 
nature. The history of the first dawnings 
of gem-engraving is lost in antiquity, and 
in Czsar’s time the term “antique ” was 
looked upon as one of the highest praise. 
The art reached its fullest development 
under Alexander, and after a decline of 
many centuries again rose into promi- 
nence through the labors of the artists of 
the cinguecento. Julius Cesar had a 
mania for gems, and dedicated six cab- 
inets to his patron goddess, Venus Vic- 
trix. His boots were covered with fine 
specimens, and in order to display them, 
he is said to have held out his foot to 
Pompeius Pennus, to be kissed. Augustus 
made a large collection, as may be in- 
ferred from the fact that he employed a 
“keeper” of his cabinet of gems, and his 
minister Mecznas is recorded as a con- 
noisseur by Horace. In more modern 
times the passion for collecting gems 
commenced with Lorenzo de’ Medici, who 
formed the Florentine collection, and 
caused his own name to be incised upon 
his gems. The French collection as a 
whole dates from the reign of Charles 
1X., but some of the gems were brought 
by St. Louis from the East. The Berlin 
collection consists of the united cabinets 
of the elector of Brandenburg and the 
margrave of Anspach, which last was col- 
lected by Baron Stosch, a Hanoverian spy 
over the Pretender’s movements. ‘The 
British Museum contains a fine collection 
of gems, formed from the bequests of 
the Towneley, Payne Knight, and Crache- 
rode Cabinets, and the purchase, in 1866, 
of the Blacas Museum. The Towneley 
collection numbers among its treasures 
some half-dozen zztag/i which are not to 
be surpassed by any gems in the most 
famous cabinets of Europe. Payne 
Knight’s collection contains the famous 
Flora which Pistrucci cut for Bonelli, 
and which that dealer passed off on Knight 
as an antique. The Blacas Museum was 
principally formed by the Duc de Blacas, 
who was French muleiannhen at Rome and 


Naples for many years. He died in 1839, 
and his son, who inherited the collection, 
added toit. Nearly all the most valuable 
gems came from the Strozzi Cabinet, 
which was formed by Bishop Leo Strozzi, 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
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At that time gem-collecting became a per- 
fect mania, and as the supply was not 
equal to the demand, unscrupulous men set 
to work to produce what was required. Mr. 
King calls it “ the age of forgery,” and tells 
us that for every antique gem of note, fully 
a dozen of its counterfeits are now in circu- 
lation. It is said that the artists of Rome 
sought after and paid liberally for antique 
pastes with unhackneyed subjects, which 


they destroyed after they had copied them,,. 


in order to save themselves from the 
charge of plagiarism. The Devonshire 
and Marlborough Cabinets are the most 
renowned collections in England. The 
first was formed by William, third Duke 
of Devonshire, during the first half of the 
last century, and has been augmented by 
its various possessors. It now numbers 
upwards of five hundred of the finest 
gems, and a connoisseur of the greatest 
taste and experience once observed that 
were the choice of any fifty gems to be 
offered him out of all the collections of 
Europe, he would prefer the Devonshire, 
limited as it is, from which to select them. 


From this treasure [writes Mr. King] eighty- 
eight gems of the most beautiful in material 
and the most interesting in subject were se- 
lected by Mr. Hancock, ... and mounted 
. .. in a complete set of ornaments, to be 
worn, for the first time, by the Countess ot 
Granville, lady of the English ambassador at 
the coronation of the present emperor of Rus- 
sia. This parure consists of seven ornaments : 
a comb, a bandeau, a stomacher, a necklace, a 
diadem, a coronet, and a bracelet. . . . While 
others were vying in the splendor of their 
jewels, in which the Russian imperial, princely, 
and noble families are very rich, none attracted 
so much attention as the Countess of Gran- 
ville, whose parure was the triumph of art 
over mere material wealth, Others displayed 
a perfect blaze of diamonds, but it was for the 
English lady to assert a higher splendor; and 
if their jewels were the more costly, ers were 
positively priceless. For while lost diamonds 
may be replaced, each of these fine gems is 
unique. 


The Marlborough cabinet was formed 
by George, third Duke of Marlborough, 
and includes the collections of Thomas, 
Earl of Arundel, and William, second 
Earl of Bessborough. The “Cupid and 
Psyche,” which is said to be the finest 
antique intaglio extant, was presented to 
the duke by Lady Betty Germaine. Pub- 
lic attention has been called to this magnif- 
icent collection by its late sale, in one lot, 
to Mr. Bromilow, of Battlesden Park, Bed- 
fordshire, for thirty-five thousand guineas. 
It was stated at the time of the sale that 
the present Duke of Marlborough had been 


led to consider that it was worth at least 
£60,000, but having taken the opinion of 
Signor Castellani, that gentleman esti- 
mated it at £35,000. This was therefore 
the reserve price at which the collection 
was put up for sale, and after a brief 
pause Mr. Agnew bid thirty-five thousand 
guineas. There being no advance upon 
this sum, the auctioneer’s hammer fell, 
amid loud applause. 

We need now only to mention a collection 
which has attained a most unenviable no- 
toriety. Prince Poniatowsky (who died at 
Florence in 1833) inherited from his uncle 
Stanislaus, the last king of Poland, a col- 
lection of about one hundred and fifty-four 
true antique gems, which he supplemented 
by a series of about thirty-three thousand 
forgeries. Although these last are master- 
pieces of skill, engraved by the best Roman 
artists upon stones of fine quality, they 
now fetch a mere trifle. Had these gems 
been engraved with the names of their 
makers, instead of with the supposititious’ 
names of artists of antiquity, they would 
have realized large sums. So little judg- 
ment was exhibited by the attendants at 
the sale of the collection in London, in 
1839, that the head of Io— believed to 
have been engraved by Dioscorides — was 
sold for £17, although a few years before 
it was valued at. £1,000. Here is a 
marked instance of the evil of keeping bad 
company, and Dr. Billing makes some 
judicious remark upon this depreciation of 
fine work. He writes: — 


If connoisseurs who are fond of gems would 
trust to their own eyes and taste, and purchase 
only what is beautiful whether antique or 
modern — it would bring things to a just value ; 
but under the present system ordinary work 
has been over-estimated, if supposed to be 
antique, and beautiful work underrated, if 
known to be modern. A beautiful intaglio of 
Pichler’s, with a Greek name of an ancient 
artist forged upon it, which was originally 
made for Poniatowsky for perhaps twenty or 
thirty pounds, will not now fetch more than as 
many shillings, because it is not really antique ; 
though a work of the same Pichler, genuine, 
with his name on it, will fetch, as it deserves, 
the price in pounds sterling, although no bet- 
ter than the other, which, though depreciated 
by the forged na.ue, is quite as good, and if 
| bought for its real merit, worth quite as much, 
So far does prejudice outweigh judgment, 


Wherever gems have been esteemed, 
the forger has flourished, and notices of 
pastes or imitations in glass of precious 
stones can be traced back to the most 
remote ages of antiquity. Seneca men- 
tions that one Democritus had invented a 
process for imitating emeralds by giving a 
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green color to glass, then called crystal ; 
and Pliny remarks upon imitations of vari- 
ous stones, such as hyacinths, sapphires, 
etc., made of glass, since called “ paste.” 
During the two first centuries of the 
Roman empire the art of making pastes 
was cultivated to a remarkable extent, in 
order to meet the requirements of the 
poorer classes. False emeralds and opals 
are found mixed up with real stones in 
ancient crowns, and the celebrated jew- 
elled cup of the Sassanian king, Chosroes, 
now in the Bibliothéque Nationale of 
Paris, which was long supposed to have 
belonged to Solomon, has been discovered 
to be decorated with pastes. Trebellius 
Pollio relates how Gallienus punished a 
cheat who sold a piece of glass instead of 
a stone to his empress, Salonina. The 
emperor sentenced the man to be ex- 
posed to the wild beasts in the arena, and 
when the poor wretch was thrown in, and 
the door of the den raised, a cock only 
strutted out, so that, as Gallienus said, he 
was deservedly made a fool of. One of 
the cleverest frauds that has been resort- 
ed to is the formation of a doublet or 
semi-stone, in which the top of the stone 
is genuine and the under part glass. The 
reverse process is practised in regard to 
engraved gems, and the paste is backed 
with a slice of stone of the same color, 
which of course stands the test of the file, 
and the whole passes muster as a true 
=. Clarac was shown a paste with 
archant’s usual signature upon it, which 
was thus metamorphosed into a reputed 
antique sard. The glass and stone are 
frequently joined so ingeniously that the 
most experienced are deceived. Notlon 
ago a very fine emerald was sold at one o: 
the London salerooms, and bought by a 
jeweller of standing. When the latter had 
obtained possession of the stone, he 
wished to have the opinion of a well- 
known connoisseur upon it. This gentle- 
man, immediately upon taking the jewel 
into his hand, characterized it as a doub- 
let. The purchaser naturally demanded 
his money back, and in the presence of 
the auctioneer and other witnesses, the 
emerald was taken out of its setting, when 
it was found to be, as the connosiseur as- 
serted, only half a stone. This same gen- 
tleman has so remarkable a knowledge of 
precious stones, that he can discriminate 
Cape from Brazil diamonds, and both from 
Indian stones, and can tell the weight to a 
fraction by merely holding them in his 
hands. There are, however, paste im- 
pressions of gems that are not meant to 
deceive, but are of the greatest value to 


the student, such as the Orleans ‘and Tas- 
sie Collections. The regent Duke of 
Orleans engaged the services of the cele- 
brated chemist Homberg (1691-1715), and 
assisted him with his own hand in the 
operations carried out in a laboratory es+ 
tablished within the Palais Royal. The 
duke reproduced in glass all the gems that 
he himself had collected, and, besides these, 
a large number selected from the royal 
cabinet. Later on in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Tassie, a Scotch sculptor established 
in London, brought out an immense series 
of pastes and enamels from gems of all 
dates and styles, to the number of fifteen 
thousand. He first copied the whole of 
the Stosch Collection, and afterwards re- 
produced every famous gem known in the 
cabinets of Europe. Precious stones have 
been imitated by those who are thorough- 
ly acquainted with the chemical constitu- 
tion of the originals, but most of these 
artificial stones have been small, and they 
can only be looked at as results of curious 
experiments, because they are not of suf- 
ficient value to be worth the expenditure 
of the time and labor that are necessarily 
devoted to them. 

The comparative value’ of precious 
stones has varied greatly at different peri- 
ods, and the diamond, which now takes 
the lead as the very chief of ,jewels, has 
not always held that position. Before the 
skill of the lapidary (which now brings out 
all the beauties of the diamond) was 
brought to perfection, the pearl and the 
ruby stood before it. Even now a perfect 
ruby exceeding one carat in weight is worth 
considerably more than adiamond. Thus, 
£300 has been given fora ruby of three 
carats, although a diamond of the same 
weight would sell for no more than £90. 
But, as Mr. Emanuel writes, “no matter 
how brilliant the ruby, or how free from 
defects and flaws, it must have the pre- 
cise pigeon’s blood red to make it the 
gem which surpasses the diamond in 
value.” The Indians have always given 
the diamond the first place, but the Per- 
sians, in the thirteenth century, placed it 
fifth, after the pearl, the ruby, the emerald, 
and the chrysolite. Cellini ranked it after 
the ruby and emerald, and Garcias ab 
Horto, in 1565, wrote: “ The diamond is 
considered the king of gems, on account 
of the hardness of its substance; for if 
we look to value and beauty, the emeraid 
holds the first place, and the ruby (if clear) 
the second.” 

We have mentioned the pearl as a pre- 
cious stone, because it was, anciently sup- 





posed to be such, and also because no list 
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of jewels would be complete without some 
notice of this beautiful object. As, how- 
ever, its origin is totally different from its 
fellows, we will consider it first, and then 
follow on with the true precious stones in 
their order -of precndency. The pearl is 
a mere concretion of the carbonate of 
lime forming the shell of the oyster or 
mussel, which accumulates upon. some 
foreign body accidentally introduced (usual- 
ly a grain of sand), for the purpose of pre- 
venting the irritation its roughness would 
otherwise occasion to the animal. The Chi- 
nese are in the habit of producing pearls 
artificially by the introduction of small 
images of Buddha into the mussels, which 
in course of time are covered with the pearl 
substance. Pearls are found over a consid- 
erable geographical range, but the best 
are brought from the coasts of Ceylon. 
The Persian Gulf pearls are inferior to 
these. Pearls are obtained in great abun- 
dance from the river Tay, but although 
at first they are scarcely distinguishable 
from the Oriental, they are found to turn 
black with wear. It was once believed 
that the shoals of pearl-oysters had a king, 
distinguished by his age and size, exactly 
as bees have a queen, wonderfully expert 
in keeping out of harm’s way; but if the 
divers once succeeded in capturing him, 
the rest, straying about blindly, fell an easy 
prey. The beauty of pearls is entirely 
due to nature, and art cannot improve it. 
When the surface is examined with a 
microscope, it is found to be indented with 
a large number of delicate grooves, which 
by their effect upon the light give rise to 
the play of colors. 

The largest pearl known to the Romans 
weighed more than half an ounce, a size 
that has rarely been equalled; but the 
largest on recordis nowin Russia. It was 
brought from India in 1620, and sold to 
Philip IV. of Spain. The merchant, when 
asked by the king how he could venture 
all his fortune on one article, replied, be- 
cause he knew there was a king of Spain 
to buy it of him. Tavernier mentions in 
his travels a remarkable pearl belonging 
to an Arabian prince. He says, “ It is the 
most wonderful pearl in the world; not so 
much for its bigness, for it weighs not 
above twelve carats and one-sixteenth ; not 
for its perfect roundness; but because it 
is so clear and transparent, that you may 
almost see through it. The Great Mogul 
offered, by a Banian, forty thousand 
crowns for his pearl, but he would not 
accept it.” Perles barogues, or pearls of 
an irregular shape, are usually set in some 
fanciful form with gold enamel. In the 
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Devonshire Cabinet there is a very fine 
specimen of a distorted pearl, which is 
made to represent a mermaid; and the 
Green Vaults at Dresden contain a remark- 
able collection of monster. pearls in the 
shape of human figures, animals, fruits, 
etc. The Persians have always.been the 
greatest admirers of the pearl, and the 
portraits of the Persian queens exhibit 
them as wearing for ear-pendants three 
pearls, increasing downwards in size. 

It is needless to do more than mention 
Cleopatra’s costly draught, and to note 
that the same story of the “dissolved ” 
pearl is told of Sir Thomas Gresham. 
“Here fifteen hundred pounds at one 
clap goes instead of sugar. Gresham 
drinks the pearl unto his queen and mis- 
tress. Pledge it, lords!”* If the Egyp- 
tian queen and the London merchant 
swallowed their pearls, they must have 
taken-them undissolved, for no acid that 
the human stomach can endure is capable 
of dissolving a pearl. Of the many tales 
told of notable. pearls, none can compare 
in interest with that related by Procopius 
of King Perozes and the pearl which a 
daring diver obtained from the guardian- 
ship of the enamored shark at the sacrifice 
of his own life. When the king was en- 
trapped into a vast pitfall by the feigned 
retreat of the Ephthalite Huns he was pur- 
suing, he tore from his right ear this 
glorious jewel, and cast it before himself 
into the abyss, comforted in his last mo- 
ment with the thought that he had de- 
prived the foe of the greatest trophy of 
their victory. The pearl is well supplied 
with names, and the etymology of all of 
them is of much interest. The chief 
of these is margarite (Greek, papyapiryc, 
Latin, margarita), which is_ evidently 
closely related to the Persian word mur- 
wari; but the great German philologist 
Grimm has given the following very re- 
remarkable explanation of the word: 
“Coarse gravel (g/area) is termed in old 
High German, 47702, griez (masc.), and in 
the new High German, gries (masc.); the 
Anglo-Saxon greot, English, grit, means 
Norse (neuter) 
‘ot, apts As men found the pearls on 
the seashore, they took them for stones, 
and named them, in old High German, 
merikrioz (masc.); in middle High Ger- 
man, mergriez, or mergrieze; in Anglo- 
Saxon, meregreot(neuter). To the ancients, 
Hapyapitys, margarita, was a barbarous 
word (Plin. 9, 35). ergries affords a cor- 


* Thomas Heywood: “If know not me 
know nobody.” 1606, = er 
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rect sense, and cannot be deduced from 
margarita. \n margarita, therefore, a 
German word of a very early time has 
been preserved to us in one of the oldest 
monuments of our language (Gothic, mar#- 
griuts, marigruités, or marigruit, mari- 
gruita). At a later period it was super- 
seded by the foreign perula, perle; and 
we find mergriezen used in the sense of 
grains of sand.” * The real objection to 
this conjecture is the fact that “dpyapirys 
was an adjective, the primary substantive 
being yapyapov, and consequently the last 
art, yapiTn¢, could not be deduced direct- 
y from any German form of the substan- 
tive grit. The real problem is the origin 
of margaron, and not of margarites. It 
is, however, a remarkable coincidence *'..t 
the Teutonic compound meanirg - sea- 
grit ” should so closely resemble the Greek 
word, which is apparently of Persian ori- 
gin. As in a university list of honors 
the man who is without peer ‘is marked off 
from his fellows in the examination, so it 
seems well to specially honor the jewel 
which has given a favorite Christian name 
to the female sex, and has added a word 
to the language to represent an object of 
priceless value and a woman of exceeding 
excellence. 

The ordinary precious stones divide 
themselves broadly into crystallized, and 
uncrystallized or amorphous. The most 
beautiful jewels belong to the first class, 
and the substances chiefly used by the 
gem-engraver, such as onyx, agate, cor- 
nelian, etc., to the last. The diamond is 
crystallized carbon, the sapphire and ruby 
are crystallized clay, and the rock crystal 
and amethyst are crystallized flint or 
quartz. The cut and polished diamond is 
one of the most beautiful of objects, but 
the rough stone is uninviting in appear- 
ance. It greatly resembles the common 
gravel by which it is surrounded, and is 
not unlike a lump of gum-arabic, yet ex- 
perts find but little difficulty in detecting 
it. When Tavernier visited the Indian 
diamond mines, he saw the children of the 
merchants, from the age of ten to fifteen 
or sixteen, seated in a prominent position, 
and ready to become purchasers of the 
stones that were found. His relation is as 
follows: “Each boy has his diamond 
weights and bag with money. If any one 
brings them a stone they bent it to the 
eldest boy, who looks at it and then hands 
it to the one next him, by which means it 
goes from hand to hand till it returns to 


...” Grimm’s “ Deutsche Grammatik.’ 1831. Part 
ll. p. 380, 





him again. After that he demands the 
price ; but if he buys it too dear it is upon 
his own account. In the evening the boys 
bring the diamonds they have bought to 
the — merchants, and the profit is di- 
vided equally among them.” 

The diamond is the hardest of all known 
natural substances, and this quality alone 
would make it a valuable object, even had 
it no value as a jewel. 


The diamond — why ’twas beautiful and hard, 
Whereto his invised properties did tend. 


In the popular mind the qualities of hard- 
ness and toughness have been confused 
in this instance, so that the notion has 
been prevalent that if a diamond is laid 
upon an anvil and struck with a hammer, 
instead of breaking, it will be driven into 
the anvil, but we may presume that few 
have sufficient-faith in this test to make 
the costly experiment. In point of fact, 
the diamond is very easily broken, on ac- 
count of the very thin layers of which it is 
composed, and those who are accurately 
acquainted with the point of cleavage can 
divide it with a simple penknife. Dr. 
Wollaston used his knowledge of this 
peculiarity with great advantage to him- 
self when he bought a faulty diamond 
from Messrs. Rundell and Bridge for 
£6,000, and after separating the flawed 
portions, which served for a ring and a 
set of sleeve-studs, resold the remaining 
perfect stone for £7,000. The word ada- 
mas among the earliest Greek writers sig- 
nified a hard metal, and not a precious 
stone, as we may guess when we read of 
the adamantine chains of Prometheus, 
which certainly were not strings of dia- 
monds. Plato’s adamas is supposed to 
have been the white sapphire. Manilius, 
who flourished in the latter part of the 
Augustan age, is the first writer who de- 
scribes the true diamond under the name 
of adamas. 

The Romans placed the diamond in the 
very highest rank as a precious stone, but 
as they were in the habit of wearing the 
pede in their native form, this eminent 
position must have been given to it more 
on account of its scarcity than for its 
beauty. It was supposed to keep off in- 
sanity, dispel vain fears, drive away phan- 
tasms and nightmares, and baffle poison, 
but that if swallowed it became itself the 
deadliest of all poisons. Cellini tells a 
fabulous story of how his life was pre- 
served from the machinations of an enemy 
by the roguery of an apothecary, who, 
being employed to pulverize a ‘diamond 
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intended to season the artist’s salad, sub- 
stituted a bit of beryl in its stead. 

We do not know when the diamond was 
first polished with its own dust, but the 
art of culing it into a regular form, so as 
to bring out all possible lustre, was not 
practised before the year 1456, when Louis 
van Berghem made a revolution in the 
trade by the discovery of the art of dia- 
mond-cutting. In 1475 he was employed 
by Charles the Bold of Burgundy to cut 
three large stones, previously worn by the 
king in their natural state as eight-sided 
crystals (Points natives). It was nearly 
two hundred years later (1650), during the 
supremacy of Cardinal Mazarin, that the 
true brilliant shape was discovered. The 
English diamond-cutters used to be re- 
nowned for the perfection of their work, 
and even now an old English cut brilliant 
will command a higher price in the market 
than one cut by the Dutch. When those 
cutters died off the trade fell into the hands 
of the Jews, who chose Amsterdam as the 
place where they could obtain most free- 
dom, and that city became the seat of this 
branch of industry. Professor Tennant, 
however, tells us that the diamond-cutting 
trade is coming back to England again, 
and some excellent work has been done 
here of late years. It is estimated that 
out of the twenty-eight thousand Jews liv- 
ing in Amsterdam, ten thousand are de- 
pendent directly or indirectly upon the 
trade of diamond-cutting. Although the 
greatest skill is required in the cutters, 
they are rather poorly paid. The three 
forms in which diamonds are cut are the 
table, the rose, and the brilliant. The two 
first forms were long the only ones in use, 
but when the brilliant cutting was intro- 
duced they were superseded, except for 
inferior stones. The brilliant is a double 
pyramid or cone cut off by a large plane 
called the table, at the top, and by a small 
one, called the collet, at the bottom. The 
facets have to be so adjusted that the gir- 
die (which determines the greatest hori- 
zontal expansion of the stone) shall present 
a prismatic edge; and so accurate is the 
eye of the cutter from constant practice, 
that this is done by a sort of instinct, with- 
out any measurement. The adjustment 
of the relative sizes of the table and the 
collet is also a very important matter, as 
the light that penetrates from above must 
be totally reflected internally. Jacomo da 
Trezzo engraved subjects upon the dia- 
mond in the year 1564, and is said to have 
been the first to do so, but his right to this 
honor has been disputed, and claimed for 
Birago, another Milanese. It is supposed, 





however, that much of this misplaced in- 
genuity was displayed upon the white topaz 
or the colorless sapphire, which stones 
have often been mistaken for diamonds. 

The diamond has been found in almost 
every color, from the slightest tint to the 
most pronounced dye, and the rose-colored 
diamond as far eclipses the ruby as the 
green does the emerald and the blue the 
sapphire. A yellowish tinge is considered 
a great defect, but a decided color is val- 
ued for its rarity as well as for its beauty. 
Thus, Mr. Emanuel notices a brilliant 
emerald green stone of five grains,* that 
sold for £320, which, if white, would only 
have been worth £28. In the jewel-room 
of the Dresden Green Vaults is the unique 
green brilliant which weighs forty and one 
half carats, and formerly belonged to the 
elector of Saxony — Augustus the Strong. 
The celebrated Hope blue diamond is sup- 
posed by Barbot to be the stone that dis- 
appeared from the French regalia at the 
time of the great Revolution. It then 
weighed sixty-seven carats, but has since 
been recut as a brilliant, and reduced in 
weight. In the Russian treasury is a bril- 
liant red diamond of ten carats, which was 
bought by Paul I. for one hundred thou- 
sand roubles. Mr. King writes that the 
most charming piece of jewellery he ever 
beheld was a spray, composed with exqui- 
site taste, entirely of colored diamonds of 
all the tints that could be collected during 
ten years’ research by the skilful but unfor- 
tunate artist-goldsmith who designed and 
executed the ornament. 

The first record of the burning of a dia- 
mond is to be found in the proceedings of 
the Accademia del Cimento of Florence, 
in the seventeenth century; but although 
some French chemists burnt one in 1771, 
the question of its combustion continued 
for some years to be disputed. It was 
subsequently proved that it burned, and 
produced carbonic acid gas. Diamonds 
are found in the beds of rivers, mostly in 
companionship with gold. The diamond 
mines of central India originally supplied 
the world with nearly all the notable dia- 
monds, but they are now nearly super- 
seded. During the centuries that they 
were worked they produced an enormous 
quantity of fine stones, and it is said that 
one of the Mahommedan emperors, who 
died at the end of the twelfth century, 
managed to amass in his treasury four 


* The weight of diamonds is calculated as follows: — 
4 grains = 1 carat; 141 1-2 carats = 1 ounce troy. It 
will thus be seen that a diamond grain is less than an 
ordinary troy grain. 5 diamond grains are equal to 4 
troy grains. 
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hundred pounds’ weight of diamonds. At! must be found. Mawe died in 1829, and 


the beginning of the seventeenth century 
a Portuguese gentleman went to the an- 
cient mine of Currure, belonging to the 
king of Golconda, to dig for diamonds, 
but after spending a large sum of money, 
and converting everything he possessed, 
even to his clothes, into coin, he had still 
found nothing. While the miners were 
employed upon the last day’s work that 
he had money to pay for, he prepared a 
cup of poison, to drink if the men came 
empty-handed from work ; but in the even- 
ing they brought him a valuable stone, and 
his purpose was instantly changed. Be- 
fore returaing to Goa, he set up a monu- 
ment, with an inscription in the native 
tongue to the following effect : — 


Your wife and children sell, sell what you 
have, 

Spare not your clothes — nay, make yourself a 
slave ; 

But money get, then to Currure make haste, 

There search the mines, a-prize you’ll find at 
last.* 


The diamonds of Borneo are held in 
high repute, and according to Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, “ few courts of Europe could 
perhaps boast of a more brilliant displa 
than in the prosperous days of the Dutc 
was exhibited by the ladies of Batavia, the 
principal and only mart then opened for 
the Bornean diamond mines.” 

The dealers have always looked with dis- 
favor upon any attempts to discover mines 
in new quarters, and when in the year 1727 
Bernardino Fonseca Lobo brought news 
to Lisbon of the existence of large num- 
bers of diamonds among the gold washings 
in the province of Minas Geraes, Brazil, 
they spread a report that the stones had 
been sent surreptitiously from Goa to 
South America. The discovery was made 
by accident, acy to Lobo having noticed 
. the peculiarity of the small stones which 
the miners used as card counters. The 
same suspicion was exhibited when it was 
first reported that diamonds had been 
found in Africa. Professor Tennant made 
a very interesting report respecting these 
Cape diamonds before the Geological Sec- 
tion of the British Association in Septem- 
ber, 1875. He said that the late Mr. 
Mawe, who wrote on diamonds and de- 
scribed their mode of occurrence in his 
“ Travels in Brazil” (London, 1812), told 
him of the probability of their existence in 
South Africa, and affirmed that if people 
only knew them in their natural state they 


* Philosophical Transactions. Vol. xii., p. gog. 





Mr. Tennant took every opportunity of 
making the subject known; but it was not 
until March, 1867, that the first Cape dia- 
mond was found. The supply since then 
has been very considerable, and it is esti- 
mated that the value of the diamonds found 
during the period that has elapsed since 
the first discovery is above thirteen mil- 
lions of pounds sterling. In spite of this 
immense addition to the store of dia- 
monds, their value has not diminished, but 
rather increased, since Jeffries published 
his rule for ascertaining the value of cut 
diamonds. 

The number of remarkable diamonds 
which possess a history is large, and the 
following is a table of some of the most 
celebrated of these : — 


Weight after Weight in 
cutting. rough. 
Carats. Carats, 
1 Braganza (probably a 


white topaz) . . 1680 
ee ae 367 
3 Orloff . 193 


4 Austrian, or Florentine 
Brilliant . . . 130¢ 


5 Pitt, or Regent , » 136% 410 
Star of the South . » 124¢ 2544 
7 Koh-i-noor . » Io02t 
Indian-cut . e - 186 
8 Stewart (largest Cape 
diamond). . . 288$ 
otmm'. sel Ct. SS 
Io Pigott . . . . 82} 
11 Nassack, . 2. « 78% 
Indiancut . . . 80% 
1z Mr. Dresden’s_ Brazil 
diamond . . . 76% 
13 Prof. Tennant’s Cape 
diamond. . . 6 112 


14 Sancy . ° ° - 54 


1. The “ Braganza,” one of the Portu- 
guese crown jewels, which is preserved in 
its rough state in the royal treasury at 
Lisbon, is by far the largest stone profess- 
ing to be a diamond in existence. It was 
foundin 1741 in Brazil, and is as large as 
a hen’s egg, but as the Portuguese govern- 
ment will not suffer it to be examined, 
many persons believe it to be only a white 
topaz. 

2. The “ Matan” is one of the largest 
and most esteemed diamonds in existence. 
It is uncut, and in form resembles an egg 
indented on one side. It was found at 
Landak, in Borneo, about the year 1760, 
and belongs to the sultan of Matan. Wars 
have been waged to obtain it, and the 
owner has refused to sell it, because he 
believes that on its possession depends the 
fortunes of his family. The Dutch gov- 





























ernor of Batavia offered two gun-boats, 
with stores and ammunition complete, and 
£50,000 for it, but his offer was refused. 
Mr. Crawfurd sets its value at £269,378. 
Strangers are not shown the real stone, 
but a bit of crystal to represent it. 

3. The “Orloff” is a rose diamond, 
now set in the top of the Russian imperial 
sceptre, but has passed through. many 
vicissitudes before arriving there. Some 
say it originally formed one of the eyes of 
the idol at Sherigan, and others that it was 
set in the famous peacock throne of Nadir 
Shah. It was stolen by a French soldier, 
who sold it at Malabar for £2,800. The 
Armenian Schaffras, who bought it of a 
Jew, made a profitable bargain with the 
empress Catharine II., for he received four 
hundred and fifty thousand roubles, a pen- 
sion of twenty thousand roubles,.and a 
patent of nobility as well. 

4. The “ Austrian or Florentine Bril- 
liant,” also called the “Grand Duke of 
Tuscany,” has a slightly yellowish hue, 
and is said to have been bought as colored 
crystal out of a jeweller’s shop in Flor- 
ence. It has been valued at £100,000. 

5. The “ Pitt,” or “ Regent,” is the most 
perfect brilliant in existence, and is with- 
out a rival in shape and water. - It weighed 
four hundred and ten carats in the rough, 
and is said to have been found in 1702 in 
the mines of Parteal, twenty miles from 
Masulipatam, by a slave, who concealed it 
in a gash made for its reception in the calf 
of his leg, and running away from his mas- 
ter, offered it to a sailor, on condition that 
he assisted him to escape. The sailor 
lured him on board a ship, and after throw- 
ing him overboard, sold the stone to Jam- 
chund for £1,000. Thomas Pitt, governor 
of Fort St. George, purchased it of this 
Hindu merchant for £12,500, and then 
had it cut into a fine brilliant. The cut- 
ting occupied two years, and cost £5,000, 
but the fragments cut off were valued at 
£3,000 to £4,000. -Pitt. seems to have 
found his diamond a rather unenviable pos- 
session, for so fearful was he of robbery, 
that he never made known beforehand the 
day of his coming to town, nor slept two 
nights consecutively in the same house. 
The fame of the diamond spread over 
Europe, and many persons tried to obtain 
a sight of it; but Uffenbach, who visited 
this country in 1712, found all his efforts 
fruitless. Many tales floated about in 
society wh*ch were not very creditable to 
Pitt, and he was therefore forced to clear 
himself ina pamphlet. Pope wrote : — 
Asleep and naked as an Indian lay, 
An honest factor stole a gem away ; 
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He pledged it to the knight, the knight had 


wit, 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. 


This celebrated stone gave point to one 
of the first Lord Holland’s speeches in 
the House of Commons. His great-oppo- 
nent, the first William Pitt, expressed 
a wish that a certain motion might be a 
millstone about the mover’s neck, to d 
him to the lower regions. Pitt afterwards 
(when in office) adopted the plan he had 
before stigmatized,,.so Henry Fox rose 
and said, “I am happy the right honor- 
able gentleman has retracted the opinion 
he has hitherto maintained, and I sincere- 
ly wish that what he hoped would prove a 
millstone about my neck may become a 
brilliant equal, if not superior, to that of 
his namesake’s, to grace his hat withal.” 
In 1717 Pitt sold the stone to the Duc 
d’Orleans, regent of France, for £135,000. 
It was stolen during the Reign of Terror, 
but was restored in a mysterious manner. 
Napoleon I. found it of inestimable value 
to him, for after the 18th Brumaire, by 
ledging it to the Dutch, he procured the 
unds that were so indispensable for the 
consolidation of his power. It was after- 
wards redeemed, and ornamented the 
pommel of the emperor’s sword. In 1855, 
it was shown at the Paris Exhibition. 

6. The “Star of the South” is a bril- 
liant which was found by a negro in the: 
province of Minas Geraes, Brazil, in 1853. 

7. The “ Koh-i-Noor,” or “ Mountain of 
Light,” was the talisman of India for man 
centuries. According to Hindu legend it 
was worn by Karna, king of Anga, and 
one of the warriors who were slain in the 
Great War, which is the subject of the 
Sanscrit epic “ Maha’bhdrata.” The em- 
peror Baber records the fact of this dia- 
mond having been taken at Agra, by 
Humayun, in May, 1526, and when Taver- 
nier visited the court of the Great a 
it was in the possession of Aurungzebe, 
who treated it with the greatest solemnity. 
According to tradition, Mohamrhed Shah, 
the — grandson of Aurungzebe, wore 
the Koh-i-noor in front of his turban at 
his interview with his conqueror, Nadir 
Shah, when the latter monarch insisted 
upon eee turbans in proof of his 
regard. Mr. King believes that Taver- 
nier did not see the Koh-i-noor, but a 
much larger stone called the “Great 
Mogul.” Professor Maskelyne, however, 
proves that the traveller’s calculations are 
not to be depended upon, and shows that 
the weight in vatis given by Tavernier is 
identical with the emperor Baber’s state- 


ment of the weight of his diamond, and 
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that both agree with that of the Koh-i- 
noor. On the annexation of the Pun- 
jaub in 1850 by the British government, it 
was stipulated that the Koh-i-noor should 
be presented to the queen. After the 
East India Company became possessed of 
the gem, it was sent by Lord Dalhousie 
to England in the possession of two offi- 
cers. After having been the cynosure of 
all eyes in the Exhibition of 1851, it was 
recut in Mr. Garrard’s house, by workmen 
brought over from Mr. Coster’s establish- 
ment at Amsterdam. The cutting by the 
new process, which included the employ- 
ment of a small steam-engine, is said to 
have cost £8,000. Mr. King relates a 
curious story of the danger the stone was 
in at this period. He writes: “ The Lon- 
don jeweller entrusted with the recutting 
of the Koh-i-noor was displaying his fin- 
ished work to a wealthy patron, who acci- 
dentally let the slippery and weighty gem 
slip through his fingers and fall on the 
ground. The jeweller was on the point 
of fainting with alarm, and on recovering 
himself reduced the other to the same 
state, by informing him that had the stone 
struck the floor at a particular angle it 
would infallibly have split in two, and 
been irreparably ruined.” 

g. The “Shah” was presented to the 
emperor of Russia by Chosroes, the son 
of Abbas Mirza. It is a faceted prism, 
and is engraved with a Persian inscrip- 
tion. 

10. The “ Pigott” has passed through 
many vicissitudes. At the end of the last 
century it was sold by lottery for £30,000, 
and was afterwards bought by Rundell 
and Bridge for £6,000. The pasha of 
Egypt then gave the original price of 
£30,000 for it. ’ 

11. The “ Nassack” was captured from 
the peishwa of the Mahrattas by the Mar- 
quis of Hastings. It was then Indian-cut, 
and weighed eighty-nine and three-quarters 
carats; but after changing hands several 
times it was purchased by the Marquis of 
Westminster, who employed Messrs. Hunt 
and Roskell to recut it. Mr. King treats 
the “ Pigott ” and “ Nassack ” as the same 
stone. 

12. This isa very large and beautiful 
diamond, which was found in Brazil a few 
years ago. 

13. This diamond is now offered for 
sale at £10,000. 

14. The “ Sancy” is a renowned stone, 
but more credit has been given to it than 
is its due. It has been supposed to be 
the diamond worn by Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy when he was killed at the. bat- 





tle of Nancy, but Mr. King gives the fol- 
lowing reason for disbelieving this story. 
De Boot states that the largest diamond 
ever seen in Europe was the one pur- 
chased from Carlo Affetati, of Antwerp, 
by Philip II.,in 1550, which weighed forty- 
seven and one-half carats. Now Philip 
had been presented with the jewel of his 
unfortunate ancestor six years before this 
date, so that eould not the “ Sancy,” 
which weighed fifty-four carats. The 
Baron de Sancy died in 1627, and forty- 
two years afterwards his diamond was in 
the possession of the queen of England, 
probably Henrietta Maria. Subsequently 
it belonged to James II., who sold it to 
Louis XIV. for £25,000. Louis XV. is 
said to have worn it in the clasp of his hat 
at his coronation, The stone was stolen 
in the great robbery of September, 1792, 
but appears again in 1838, when it was 
sold to the Demidoff family. In February, 
1865, it was purchased by Messrs. Gar- 
rard for Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, of Bom- 
bay, and thus, after many vicissitudes, it 
again returned to India. The price paid 
for it was £20,090. 

No list of celebrated diamonds would 
be complete without some mention of the 
notorious necklace which played ‘so im- 
portant a figure in the events of the French 
Revolution. This matchless jewel was 
the result of an order given by Louis XV. 
for the most costly set of diamonds, to be 
presented by him to his mistress, Madame 
du Barry. The king died before the 
order could be executed, and the jewellers 
were in consequence ruined. The neck- 
lace, which contained six hundred and 
twenty-nine diamonds, was however fin- 
ished, and offered to Marie Antoinette, 
who refused it. That arch impostor, 
Madame de la Motte, then appeared upon 
the scene, and by the help of lies and 
forgery obtained possession of it, with 
what consequences both to innocent and 
guilty, is known to all. 

The ruby as well as the sapphire is 
formed of corundum, or crystallized clay, 
and the two stones are, in fact, identical 
in composition, so that the red sapphire 
is a ruby and the blue ruby a sapphire. 
Thus a long crystal has been found which 
was red ruby at one end, blue sapphire at 
the other, and colorless beryl between. 
The ruby is the most valuable of all stones 
when free from flaw, of large size, and of 
a color which should exactly resemble 
that of pigeon’s blood. The finest rubies 
are obtained in Siam and Burmah, but 
they are also found in Ceylon and in sev- 
eral parts of Europe. One of the titles of 
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the king of Burmah is Lord of the Rubies, 
and he is said to possess one as large as a 
pigeon’s egg, but no European has ever 
seen it. A fine stone of four carats’ weight 
is worth from £400 to £450, but above 
this weight they are very rare, and would 
command fancy prices. 

The ruby has been most successfully 
imitated in paste, and garnets backed by a 
ruby foil are often met with. The mon- 
ster ruby of Charles the Bold, set in the 
middle of a golden rose, for a pendant, 
which was captured by the Bernese after 
his rout at Granson, turned out, when pur- 
chased by Jacob Fugger, to be false. 
Many so-called rubies are nothing more 
than spinel or balas rubies. Crimson spi- 
nel is named spinel-ruby, and rose-red or 
pink spinel, balas-ruby. 

Magical properties have been assigned 
to the ruby, and Brahman traditions speak 
of the abode of the gods as lighted by 
enormous rubies onk emeralds. It was 
supposed to be an amulet against poison, 
plague, sadness, evil thoughts, wicked 
spirits, etc., and it warned its wearer of 
evil by becoming black or obscure. 

The “ heaven-hued ” sapphire is found in 
all tints and shades of blue, and the ancients 
called the dark-colored male and the pale 
female. It is not so valuable when of a 

eat size as the ruby, but a fine stone 
etches a high price. Mr. Emanuel tells 
the story of a noble lady who possessed 
perhaps the finest known sapphire, but 
sold it during her lifetime, and replaced it 
by a skilful imitation, which deceived the 
jeweller who valued it for probate duty. 
It was estimated at £10,000, and the leg- 
atee paid legacy duty for it before he 
found out the deception. The largest 
sapphire is the “ Wooden Spoon-seller,” 
so called from the occupation of its finder 
in Bengal, but also known as the Ruspoli. 
Its weight is one hundred and thirty-two 
and one sixteenth carats. It was bought by 
Perret, a French jeweller, for £6,800, and 
is now in the Musée de Minéralogie, Paris. 
One of the finest sapphires is in the 
possession of Lady Burdett Coutts, and 
was formerly one of the crown jewels of 
France. 

The sapphire was sacred to Apollo, and 
was worn by the inquirer of the oracle at 
his shrine. It was supposed to prevent 
evil and impure thoughts, and was worn 
by priests, on account of its power to pre- 
serve the chastity of the wearer. St. 
Jerome affirmed that it procures favor with 
princes, pacifies enemies, and obtains free- 
dom from captivity ; but one of the most 
remarkable properties attributed to it was 





its power of killing any venomous reptile 
that was put into the same glass with it. 

The emerald has been found in various 
parts of the world, but the most abundant 
and finest supply comes from Peru and 
Chili. The Spaniards obtained large 
hoards of emeralds after the conquest of 
Peru, for the priests of the goddess whom 
the Spaniards called Esmeralda, and who 
was supposed to reside in an enormous 
emerald of the shape and size of an ostrich 
egg, gave out that she esteemed no offer- 
ing so much as one of her own daughters. 
The king of Spain is said to have received 
one hundredweight, but many were de- 
stroyed on account of the Peruvian priest 
who accompanied the Spanish army per- 
suading the soldiers that the test of their 
genuineness was to smite them with a 
hammer on an anvil. The emerald is of 
the same chemical composition as the 
beryl, or aquamarine, which is of little 
value. When first withdrawn from the 
mine it is so soft as to crumble by friction, 
but it hardens by exposure to the air. It 
is so rarely perfect, that “an emerald 
without a flaw ” has passed into a proverb, 
and fine specimens are worth from £20 to 
£40 the carat. Inthe Middle Ages its value 
was enormous, and Cellini puts it at four 
hundred gold scudi the carat, or four times 
the amount at which he values the dia- 
mond. Itis sometimes of great size, and 
the largest known is the Devonshire emer- 
ald, found at Muro, near Santa Fe di 
Bogota, and purchased by the Duke of 
Devonshire from Don Pedro. It is not 
cut, and is two inches in diameter, weigh- 
ing eight ounces eighteen pennyweights. 

The ancients dedicated the emerald to 
Mercury, and supposed it to be good for 
the eyes. 


The deep-green emerald, in whose fresh re- 


gar 
Weak sights their sickly radiance do amend. 


The lapidaries who cut the stone were 
thought to possess in consequence a good 
eyesight. Nero observed the feats of the 
gladiators through an eyeglass of emerald, 
and the gem was therefore sometimes 
called Neronianus, a name continued as 
late as the close of the fourth century. 
The huge emeralds made into cups and 
dishes that are mentioned by the ancients 
are supposed to have been green fluor- 
spar, or composed of a kind of glass. The 
Cingalese anxiously seek after the thick 
bottoms of our wine bottles, and cut out 
of them apparently fine emeralds, which 
they dispose of at high prices. The 
Brighton emeralds are of a like origin. 
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‘The broken bottles, thrown purposely into 

the sea by the lapidaries of the place, are 

‘by the attrition of the shingle speedily 

—or into the form of natural peb- 
les. 

The turquoise, or Turkish stone, is sky- 
blue and opaque, and is found in Persia. 
A variety is also found at Mount Sinai, in 
Arabia Petrea, in the matrix of a calcareous 


rock. The shah of Persia is supposed to’ 


have in his possession all the finest gems, 
as he allows only those of inferior quality 
to leave the country. In consequence, 
large turquoises of good quality and fine 
color are extremely rare, and realize large 
prices. This stone was formerly highly 
esteemed as a talisman, and De Boot gives 
a long list of its virtues. Some persons 
have supposed the turquoise to be com- 

sed of fossil bone colored by copper, 

ut this is a misapprehension, as the bone 
or fossil turquoise (odontolite) found in 
Languedoc is a totally different produc- 
tion, and is sometimes called turquoise- 
Bricaud, from the name of the original 
owner of the mine. 

The opal was highly prized by the an- 
cients, and Nonius went into exile rather 
than surrender his fine opal to Mark An- 
tony. Marbodus says that it confers the 
gift of invisibility upon the wearer, so that 
the thief, protected by its virtue of daz- 
zling all beholders, could carry off his 
plunder in open day. It was also sup- 
posed to confer upon the wearer all the 
qualities granted by nature to itself. There 
are several varieties of this beautiful 
stone, as the noble or precious opal, the 
fire or reddish opal, the common opal, 
and the hydrophane or Mexican opal. The 
colors are produced by the polarizing and 
refracting effect of the lamine of the 
stone upon the light. The hydrophane 
loses it beauty on being exposed to water, 
and it was this stone which was worn by 
the Baroness Hermione of Arnhem in 
“ Anne of Geierstein.” It is said that the 
absurd notion of the opal being an un- 
lucky stone, cannot be traced farther back 
than the publication of Scott’s novel. 
The empress Josephine’s opal, called the 
* Burning of Troy,” from the innumerable 
red flames blazing.on its surface, was con- 
sidered to be the finest stone of modern 
times, but its present owner is unknown. 
In the Museum of Vienna is an opal of 
extraordinary size and beauty, for which 
‘£50,000 has been refused. 

The ee one of the quartz family, 
varies in shade from delicate pink or lilac 
to deep purple. It was highly esteemed 
by the ancients as an amulet against intox- 





ication, on account of the supposed ety- 
mology of the word Gué@voros, and it was 
thought that wine drank out of an ame- 
thyst cup would not inebriate.. It is 
known as the bishop’s stone, from being 
worn as a ring by the Roman Catholic 
bishops, just as the green variety of tour- 
maline is said to be used as a ring-stone 
by the clergy of Brazil.. In-1652 an ame- 
thyst was worth as much as a diamond of 
equal weight, but after large quantities had 
been sent from Brazil they became nearly 
valueless. Even in the last century it was 
still held in estimation, and Mr. King tells 
us that Queen Charlotte’s necklace of 
well-matched amethysts (the most perfect 
ever got together) was valued at £2,000, 
but it would not now command as many 
shillings. The Oriental amethyst is quite 
another stone. It is a purple sapphire, or 
a rare and valuable species of the precious 
corundum. 

The garnet is of little value, but is 
effective in jewellery on account of its 
brilliant color. When cut ex cabachon, 
that is, oblong and raised like the section 
of a plum, it is called a carbuncle. The 
pendent carbuncle to the necklace of Mary 
Queen of Scots, which that queen wore at 
her marriage with Darnley, was valued at 
the enormous sum of five hundred crowns. 
The purple or red-wine-tinted garnets are 
named almandine. 

Here we must end our account of the 
most precious stones, Had we space we 
might give some notice of those less pre- 
cious, and of the many other substances 
used in jewellery which are of interest 
from their beauty or from the superstitions 
that are attached tothem. The makers of 
acrostic jewellery often use stones that are 
held in little estimation, in order to obtain 
a letter they want. Thus, lapis lazuli 
must be used for 7; nephrite or jade for 
nm; verde antique for v, and zircon for z, 
There are no stones whose names com- 
mence with the letters 4, #, w, w, and 2, 
but all the remainder of the alphabet is 
appropriated. 

Precious stones are objects of the 

eatest beauty, and although often used 

or purposes of mere display, they have a 
permanent and abiding value, on account 
of their distinguishing qualities of hard- 
ness and indestructibility. A stone which 
has a history that can be traced back a de- 
cade of centuries or more, cannot but 
exert some influence over our imagina- 
tions. Besides their beauty, precious 
stones are of interest on account of their 
optical — their chemical constitu 
tion, and the prominent position they have 
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held in universal history ; therefore their 
praises have been published by science, 
art, history, and poetry. We have already 
noticed how poets have sung of the vir- 
tues of gems, and we cannot do better than 
close our roll with the greatest of them 
all, who tells us of 


deep-brain’d sonnets that did amplify 
Each stone’s dear nature, worth, and quality. 
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MACLEOD OF DARE. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 





CHAPTER VIII. 
LAUREL COTTAGE. 


A SMALL, quaint, old-fashioned house 
in South Bank, Regent’s Park ; two maid- 
ens in white in the open veranda; around 
them the abundant foliage of June, un- 
ruffled by any breeze; and down at the 
foot of the steep garden the still canal, its 
surface mirroring the soft, translucent 
greens of the trees and bushes above, and 
the gaudier colors of a barge lying moored 
on the northern side. The elder of the 
two girls is seated in a rocking-chair ; she 
appears to have been reading, for her right 
hand, hanging down, still holds a thin MS. 
book covered with coarse brown paper. 
The younger is lying at her feet, with her 
head thrown back in her sister’s lap, and 
her face turned up to the clear June skies. 
There are some roses about this veranda, 
and the still air is sweet with them. 

“ And of all the parts you ever played 
in,” she says, “which one did you like the 
best, Gerty?” 

. “ This one,” is the gentle answer. 

“ What one?” 

. “ Being at home with you and papa, and 
having no bother at all, and nothing to 
think of.” 

“T don’t believe it,” says the other, with 
the brutal frankness of thirteen. “ You 
couldn’t liye without the theatre, Gerty — 
and the newspapers talking about you — 
and people praising you—and_bou- 
quets ——” 

“Couldn’t 1?” says Miss White, with a 
smile, as she gently lays her hand on her 
sister’s curls. 

“No,” continues the wise young lady. 
“ And besides, this pretty, quiet life would 
not last. You would have to give up play- 
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now; and he often talks about what may 
happen to us. And you know, Gerty, that 
though it is very nice for sisters to say 
they will never and never leave each oth- 
er, it doesn’t come off, does it? There is 
only one thing I see for you —and that is 
to get married.” 

“ Indeed.” 

It is easy to fence with a child’s prattle. 
She might have amused herself by encour- 
aging this chatter-box to go through the 
list of their acquaintances, and pick out a 
goodly choice of suitors. She might havé 
encouraged her to give expression to her 
profound views of the chances and troubles 
of life, and the safeguards that timid 
maidens may seek. But she sudddnly 
said, in a highly matter-of-fact manner, — 

“ What you say is quite true, Carry, and 
I’ve thought of it several times. It is a 
very bad thing for an actress to be left 
without a father, or husband, or brother, 
as her ostensible guardian. People are 
always glad to hear stories — and to make 
them — about actresses. You would be 
no good at all, Carry ——” 

“Very well, then,” the younger sister 
said promptly, “you’ve got to get mar- 
ried. And to a rich man, too; who will 
buy you a theatre, and let you do what 
you like in it.” 

Miss Gertrude White, whatever she 
may have thought of this speech, was 
bound to rebuke the shockingly mercenary 
ring of it. 

“ For shame, Carry! Do you think 
people marry from such motives as that?” 

“T don’t know,” said Carry; but she 
had, at least, guessed. 

“T should like my husband to have 
money, Certainly,” Miss White said frank- 
Ph and here she flung the MS. book 
rom her, on to a neighboring chair. “I. 
should like to be able to refuse parts 
that did not suit me. I should like to be 
able to take just such engagements as I 
chose. I should like to go to Paris for a 
whole year, and study hard ——” 

“Your husband might not wish you to 
remain an actress,” said Miss Carry. 

“ Then he would never be my husband,” 
the elder sister said, with decision. “ IL 
have not worked hard for nothing. Just 
when I begin to think I can do something’ 
—when | think J can get beyond those 
coquettish, drawing-room, simpering parts 
that people run after now —just when the 
very name of Mrs. Siddons, or Rachel, or’ 
any of the great actresses makes my heart 
jump — when I have ambition, and a fair 
chance, and all that—do you think I am 
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to give the whole thing up, and. sink 
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quietly into the position of Mrs. Brown 
or Mrs. Smith, who is a very nice lady, no 
doubt, and very respectable, and lives a 
quiet and orderly life, with no greater 
excitement than scheming to get big peo- 
ple to go to her garden-parties ?” 

She certainly seemed very clear on that 

int. 

“I don’t see that men are so ready to 
give up their profession, when they marry, 
in order to devote themselves to domestic 
life, even when they have plenty of money. 
Why should all the sacrifice be on the 
side of the woman? But I know if I have 
to choose between my art and a husband, 
I shall continue to do without a hus- 
band.” 

Miss Carry had risen, and put one arm 
round her sister’s neck, while with the 
other she stroked the soft brown hair over 
the smooth forehead. 

“ And it shall not be taken away from 
its pretty theatre, it sha’n’t!” said she 
pettingly; “and it shall not be asked to 
go away with any great ugly Bluebeard 
and be shut up in a lonely house ——” 

“Go away, Carry,” said she, releasing 
herself. “I wonder why you began talk- 
ing such nonsense. What do you know 
about all those things?” 

“ Oh! very well,” said the child, turning 
away with a pout; and she pulled a rose 
and began to take its petals off, one by 
one, with her lips. “Perhaps I don’t 
know. Perhaps I haven’t studied your 
manceuvres on the stage, Miss Gertrude 
White. Perhaps I never saw the news- 
papers declaring that it was all so very nat- 
ural and lifelike.” She flung two or three 
rose-petals at her sister. “I believe 
you’re the biggest flirt that ever lived, 
Gerty. You-could make any man you 
liked marry you in ten minutes.” 

“I wish 1 could manage to have certain 
schoolgirls whipped and sent to bed.” 

At this moment there appeared at the 
open French window an elderly woman 


of Flemish features and extraordinary 


breadth of bust. 

“Shall I put dressing in the salad, 
miss?” she said, with scarcely any trace 
of foreign accent. 

“Not yet, Marie,” said Miss White. 
“T will make the dressing first. Bring 
me a large plate, and the cruet-stand, and 
a spoon and fork, and some salt.” 

Now when these things had been 
brought, and when Miss White had set 
about preparing this salad dressjng in a 
highly scientific manner, a strange thing 
occurred. Her sister seemed to have 
been attacked by a sudden fit of madness. 





She had caught up a light shawl, which 
she extended from hand to hand, as if she 
were dancing with some one, and then she 
proceeded to execute a slow waltz in this 
circumscribed space, humming the impro- 
vised music ina mystical and rhythmical 
manner. And what were these dark utter- 
ances that the inspired one gave forth, as 
she glanced from time to time at her sister 
and the plate? 

“ Oh, a Highland lad my love was born 
—and the Lowland laws he held in 
scorn ——” 

“ Carry, don’t make a fool of yourself !” 
said the other, flushing angrily. 

Carry flung her imaginary partner aside. 

“ There is no use making any pretense,” 
said she sharply. ‘“ You know quite well 
why you are making that salad dressing.” 

“Did you never see me make salad 
dressing befdre?” said the other, quite as 
sharply. 

“You know it is simply because Sir 
Keith Macleod is coming to lunch. I for- 
got all about it. Oh, and that’s why you 
had the clean curtains put up yesterday!” 

What else had this precocious brain fer- 
reted out? 

“ Yes, and that’s why you bought papa 
a new necktie,” pit P| the tormentor ; 
and then she added, triumphantly, “ Buz 
he hasn't put it on this morning — ha, 
Gerty ?” 

A calm and dignified silence is the 
best answer to the fiendishness of thir- 
teen. Miss White went on with the mak- 
ing of the salad dressing. She was con- 
sidered very clever at it. Her father had 
taught her; but he never had the patience 
to carry out his own precepts. Besides, 
brute force is not wanted for the work: 
what ay want is the self-denying assiduity 
and the dexterous light-handedness of a 
woman. 

A smart young maid-servant, very trimly 
dressed, made her appearance. 

“Sir Keith Macleod, miss,” said she. 

“Oh, Gerty, you’re caught,” muttered 
the fiend. 

But Miss White was equal to the occa- 
sion. The small, white fingers plied the 
fork without a tremor. 

aa him to step this way, please,” she 
said. 

And then the subtle imagination of this 
demon of thirteen jumped to another con- 
clusion. 

“Oh, Gerty, you want to show him that 
you are a good housekeeper—that you 
can make salad ——” 

But the imp was silenced by the appear- 
ance of Macleod himself. He looked tall 
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as he came through the small drawing- 
room. When he came out on to the bal- 
cony the languid air of the place seemed 
to acquire a fresh and brisk vitality: he 
had a bright smile and a resonant voice. 

“I have taken the liberty of bringing you 
a little present, Miss White — no, it is a 
large present — that reached me this morn- 
ing,” said he. “I want you to see one of 
our Highland salmon. He is a splendid 
fellow — twenty-six pounds four ounces, 
my landlady says. My cousin Janet sent 
him to me.” 

“ Oh, but, Sir Keith, we cannot rob you,” 


Miss White said, as she still demurely| 


plied her fork. “If there is any special 
virtue in a Highland salmon, it will be best 
appreciated by yourself, rather than by 
those who don’t know.” 

“The fact is,” said he, “people are so 
kind to me that I scarcely ever am allowed 
to dine at my lodgings ; and you know the 
salmon should be cooked at once.” 

Miss Carry had been making a face be- 
hind his back to annoy her sister. She 
now came forward-and said, with a charm- 
ing innocence in her eyes, — 

“IT don’t think you can have it cooked for 
luncheon, Gerty, for that would look too 
like bringing your tea in your pocket, and 
getting hot water for twopence. Wouldn’t 
it?” 

Macleod turned and regarded this new- 
comer with an unmistakable “ Who is 
this?” — “ Cd an so?” — in his air. 

“ Oh, that is my sister Carry, Sir Keith,” 
said Miss White. “I forgot you had not 
seen her.” 

“ How do you do?” said he, in a kindly 
way; and for a second he put his hand on 
the light curls as her father might have 
done. “I suppose you like having holi- 
days?” + 

From that moment she became his 
deadly enemy. ‘To be patted on the head, 
as if she were a child, an infant —and 
that in the presence of the sister whom 
she had just been lecturing ! 

“Yes, thank you,” said she, with a 
splendid dignity, as she oper walked off. 
She went into the small lobby leading to 
the door. She called to the little maid- 
servant. She looked ata certain long bag 
made of matting which lay there, some bits 
of grass sticking out of one end. “Jane, 
take this thing down to the cellar at once ! 
The whole house smells of it.” 

Meanwhile Miss White had carried her 
salad dressing in to Marie, and had gone 
out again to the veranda, where Macleod 
was seated. He was charmed with the 
dreamy stillness and silence of the place, 
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with the hanging foliage all around, and 
the colors in the steep gardens, and the 
still waters below. 

“TI don’t know how it is,” said he, “ but 
_ seem to have much more open houses 
here than we have. Our houses in the 
north look cold, and hard, and bare. We 
should laugh if we saw a place like this up 
with us; it seems to me a sort of a to 
place out of a picture — from Switzerlan 
or some such country. Here you are in 
the open air, with your own little world 
around you, and nobody to see you; you 
might live all your life here, and know 
nothing about the storms crossing the At- 
lantic, and the wars in Europe, if only you 
gave up the newspapers.” 

“ Yes, it is very pretty and quiet,” said 
she, and the small fingers pulled to pieces 
one of the roseleaves that Carry had 
thrown at her. “ But you know one is 
never satisfied anywhere. If I were to 
tell you the longing I have to see the very 
places you describe as being so deso- 
late——— But perhaps-papa will take me 
there some day.” 

“TI hope so,” said he; “but I would not 
call them desolate. They are terrible at 
times, and they are lonely, and they make 
you think. But they are beautiful too, 
with a sort of splendid beauty and gran- 
deur that goes very near making you mis- 
erable. ...1 cannot describe it. You 
will see for yourself.” 

Here a bell rang, and at the same mo- 
ment Mr. White made his appearance. 

“ How do you do, Sir Keith? Luncheon 
is ready, my dear —luncheon is ready — 
luncheon is ready.” 

He kept muttering to himself as he led 
the way. They entered a small dining- 
room, and here, if Macleod had ever heard 
of actresses having little time to give to 
domestic affairs, he must have been struck 
by the exceeding neatness and brightness 
of everything on the table and around it. 
The snow-white cover; the brilliant glass 
and spoons ; the carefully-arranged, if tiny, 
bouquets; and the precision with which 
the smart little maid-servant, the only 
attendant, waited —all these things showed 
a household well managed. Nay, this iced 
claret-cup — was it not of her own compo- 
sition ? — and a pleasanter beverage he had 
never drank. 

But she seemed to pay little attention to 
these matters, for she kept glancing at her 
father, who, as he addressed Macleod from 
time to time, was obviously nervous and 
> eg about something. At last she 
said, — 
“ Papa, what is the matter with you? 


‘ 
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Has anything gone wrong this morning?” 

“Oh, my dear child,” said he, “don’t 
speak of it. It is my memory —I fear 
my memory is going. But we will not 
trouble our guest about it. I think you 
were saying, Sir Keith, that you had seen 
the latest additions to the National Gal- 
lery —— 

“But what is it, papa?” his daughter 
insisted. 

“ My dear, my dear, I know I have the 
lines somewhere ; and Lord —— says that 
the very first jug fired at the new pottery 
he is helping shall have these lines on it, 
and be kept for himself. I know I have 
both the Spanish original and the English 
translation somewhere; and all the morne 
ing I have been hunting and hunting — for 
only one line. I think I know the other 
three — 


Old wine to drink. 
Old wrongs let sink. 


Old friends in need. 


It is the third line that has escaped me — 
dear, dear me! I fear my brain is going.” 

“ But I will hunt for it, papa,” said she ; 
“T will get the lines for you. Don’t you 
trouble.’ 

“ No, no, no, child,” said he, with some- 
what of a pompous air. “ You have this 
new character to study. You must not 
allow any trouble to disturb the serenity 
of your mind while you are so engaged. 
You must give your heart and soul to it, 
Gerty; you must forget yourself; you 
must abandon yourself to it, and let it grow 
up in your mind until the conception is so 
perfect that there are no traces of the man- 
ner of its production left.” - 

He certainly was addressing his daugh- 
ter, but somehow the formal phrases sug- 
gested that he was speaking for the benefit 
of the stranger. The prim old gentleman 
continued, — 

“That is the only way. Art demands 
absolute self-forgetfulness. You must give 
yourself to it in complete surrender. 
People may not know the difference ; but 
the true artist seeks:only to be true to 
himself. You produce the perfect flower; 
they are not to know of the anxious care 
—of the agony of tears, perhaps — you 
have spent on it. But then your whole 
mind must be given to it; there must be 
no distracting cares; I will look for the 
missing line myself.” 

“TI am —_ sure, papa,” said Miss 
Carry spitefully, “that she was far more 


anxious about these cutlets than about her 
new part this morning. She was_half-a- 
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dozen times down to the kitchen. I didn’t 
see her reading the book much.” 

“The res anguste domi,” said the fa- 
ther sententiously, “sometimes interfere, 
where people are not too well off. But 
that is necessary. What is not necessary 
is that Gerty should take my troubles over 
to herself, and disturb her formation of 
this new character, which ought to be 
growing up in her mind almost insensibly, 
until she herself will scarcely be aware 
how real it is. When she steps on to the 
stage she ought to be no more Gertrude 
White than you or I. The artist loses 
himself. He transfers his soul to his cre- 
ation. His heart beats in another breast ; 
he sees with other eyes. You will excuse 
me, Sir Keith, but I keep insisting on this 
point to my daughter. If she ever be- 
comes a great artist, that will be the secret 
of her success. And she ought never to 
cease from cultivating the habit. She 
ought to be ready at any moment to pro- 
ject herself, as it were, into any charac- 
ter. She ought to practise so as to make 
of her own emotions an instrument that 
she can use at will. It is a great demand 
that art makes on the life of an artist. In 
fact, he ceases to live for himself. He 
becomes merely a medium. His most 
secret experiences are the property of the 
world at large, once they have been trans- 
fused and moulded by his personal skill.’”’ 

And so he continued talking, apparently 
for the instruction of his daughter, but 
also giving his guest clearly to understand 
that Miss Gertrude White was not as 
other women, but rather as one set apart 
for the high and inexorable sacrifice de- 
manded by art. At the end of his lecture 
he abruptly asked Macleod if he had fol- 
lowed him. Yes, he had followed him, 
but in rather a bewildered way. Or had 
he some corfused sense of self-reproach, 
in that he had distracted the contempla- 
tion of this pale and beautiful artist, and 
sent her down-stairs to look after cutlets ? 

“It seems a little hard, sir,” said Mac- 
leod to the old man, “that an artist is not 
to have any life of his or her own at all; 
that he or she should become merely a — 
a—a sort of ten-minutes emotionalist.” 

It was not a bad phrase for a rude 
Highlander to have invented on the spur 
of the moment. But the fact was that 
some little personal feeling stung him into 
the speech. He was prepared to resent 
this tyranny of art. And if he now were 
to see some beautiful pale slave bound in 
these iron chains, and being exhibited for 
the amusement of an idle world, what 
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say to that debasement? He began to 
dislike this old man, with his cruel theo- 
ries and his oracular speech. But he fore- 
bore to have further or any argument with 
him ; for he remembered what the High- 
landers call “the advice of the bell of 
Scoon ” —“ The thing that concerns you 
not, meddle not with.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE PRINCESS RIGHINN. 


THE people who lived in this land of 
summer and sunshine and flowers — had 
they no cares at all? He went out into the 
— with these two girls; and they were 
ike two young fawns in their careless 
play. Miss Carry, indeed, seemed bent 
on tantalizing him by the manner in which 
she petted and teased and caressed her 
sister —scolding her, quarrelling with 
her, and kissing her all at once. The 


‘grave, gentle, forbearing manner in which 


the elder sister bore all this was beautiful 
to see. And then her sudden concern 
and pity when the wild Miss Carry had 
succeeded in scratching her finger with 
the thorn of a rosebush! It was the 
tiniest of scratches; and all the blood that 
appeared was about the size of a pin-head. 
But Miss White must needs tear up her 
dainty little pocket-handkerchief, and bind 
that grievous wound, and condole with the 
poor victim as though she were suffering 
untold agonies. It was a pretty sort of 
idleness. It seemed to harmonize with 
this still, beautiful summer day, and the 
soft green foliage around, and the still air 
that was sweet with the scent of the flow- 
ers of the lime-trees, They say that the 
Gaelic word for the lower regions, z/rin, 
is derived from 2z-b/uirn, the island of in- 
cessant rain. Toa Highlander, therefore, 
must not this land of perpetual summer 
and sunshine have seemed to be heaven 
itself ? 

And even the malicious Carry relented 
for a moment. 

“You said you were going to the Zoo- 
logical Gardens,” she said. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I am. I have 
seen everything I want to see in London 
but that.” 

“Because Gerty and I might walk 
across the Park with you, and show you 
the way.” 

“I very much wish you would,” said he, 
“if you have nothing better to do.” 

“T will see if papa does not want me,” 
said Miss White calmly. She might just 
as well be walking in Regent’s Park as in 
this small garden. 
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Presently the three of them set out. 

“TIT am glad of any excuse,” she said, 
with a smile, “ for throwing aside that new 
part. It seems to me insufferably stupid. 
It is very hard that you should be ex- 
pected to make a character look natural 
when the words you have to speak are 
such as no human being would use in any 
circumstances whatever.” 

Oddly enough, he never heard her make. 
even the slightest reference to her profes- 
sion without experiencing a sharp twinge 
of annoyance.. He did not stay to ask 
himself why this should be so. Ordina- 
rily he simply made haste to change the 
subject. 

“ Then why should you take the part at 
all?” said he bluntly. 

“Once you have given yourself up to a 
particular calling, you must accept its little 
annoyances,” she said frankly. “I can- 
not have everything my own way. I have 
been very fortunate in other respects. I 
never had to go through the drudgery of 
the provinces, though they say that is the 
best school possible for an actress. And 
Iam sure the money and the care papa 
has spent on my training— you see, he 
has no son to send to college. I think he 
is far more anxious about my succeeding 
than I am myself.” 

“But you have succeeded,” said Mac- 
leod. It was, indeed, the least he could 
say, with all his dislike of the subject. 

“Oh, I do not call that success,” said 
she simply. “That is merely pleasing 
people by showing them little scenes from 
their own drawing-rooms transferred to 
the stage. They like it because it is pretty 
and familiar. And people pretend to be 
very cynical at present — they like things 
with ‘no nonsense about them;’ and I 
suppose this sort of comedy is the natural 
reaction from the rant of the melodrama. 
Still, if you happen to be ambitious —or 
perhaps it is mere vanity? —if you would 
like to try what is in you-—” 

“Gerty wants to a Mrs. Siddons: 
that’s it,” said Miss Carry promptly. 

Talking to an actress about her profes- 
sion, and not having a word of compliment 
to say! Instead, he praised the noble 
elms and chestnuts of the park, the broad 
white lake, the flowers, the avenues. He 
was greatly interested by the whizzing by 
overhead of a brace of: duck. 

“] suppose you are very fond of ani- 
mals?” Miss White said. 

“ IT am indeed,” said he, suddenly bright- 
ening up. “And up at our place I give 
them all achance. I don’t allow a single 
weasel or hawk to be killed, though I have 
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a great deal of trouble about it. But what 
is the result? I don’t know whether there 
is such a thing as the balance of nature, 
or whether it is merely that the hawks and 
weasels and other vermin kill off the sickly 
birds; but I do know that we have less 
disease among our birds than I hear of 
anywhere else. I have sometimes shot a 
weasel, it is true, when I have run across 
him as he was hunting a rabbit — you can- 
not help doing that if you hear the rabbit 
squealing with fright long before the wea- 
sel is at him — but it is against my rule. 
I give them all a fair field and no favor. 
But there are two animals I put out of the 
list ; I thought there was only one till this 
week — now there are two; and one of 
them I hate, the other I fear.” 

“Fear?” she said: the slight flash of 
surprise in her eyes was eloquent enough. 
But he did not notice it. 

“Yes,” said he, rather gloomily. “I 
suppose it is superstition, or you may have 
it in your blood; but the horror I have of 
the eyes of a snake — I cannot tell you of 
it. Perhaps I was frightened when I was 
a child — I cannot remember ; or perhaps 
it was the stories of the old women. The 
serpent is very mysterious to the people in 
the Highlands ; they have stories of water- 
snakes in the lochs; and if you get a nest 
of seven adders with one white one, you 
boil the white one, and the man who drinks 
the broth knows all things in heaven and 
earth. In the Lewis they call the serpent 
vighinn, that is,‘a princess ;’ and they 
say that the serpent is a princess be- 
witched. But that is from fear—it is a 
compliment ——” 

“ But surely there are no serpents to be 
afraid of in the Highlands?” said Miss 
White. She was looking rather curiously 
at him. 

“No,” said he, in the same gloomy way. 
“ The adders run away from you if you are 
walking through the heather. If you tread 
on one, and he bites your boot, what then? 
He cannot hurt you. But suppose you 
are out after the deer, and you are crawl- 
ing along the heather with your face to 
the ground, and all at once you see the 
two small eyes of an adder looking at you 
and close to you” 

He shuddered slightly — perhaps it was 
only an expression of disgust. 

“T have heard,” he continued, “that. in 
parts of Islay they used to be so bad that 
the farmers would set fire to the heather in 
a circle, and as the heather burned in and 
in you could see the snakes and adders 
twisting and curling ina great ball. We 
have not many withus. But one day John 
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Begg, that is the schoolmaster, went be- 
hind a rock to get a light for his pipe; and 
he put his head close to the rock to be out 
of the wind; and then he thought he 
stirred something with his cap; and the 
next moment the adder fell on to his 
shoulder, and bit him in the neck. He 
was half mad with the fright; but I think 
the adder must have bitten the cap first and 
expended its poison; for the schoolmaster 
was only ill for about two days, and then 
there was no more of it. But just think of 
it — an adder getting to your neck ——” 

“T would rather not think of it,” she 
said quickly. ‘What is the other animal 
— that you hate?” 

“Oh!” he said lightly, “that is a very 
different affair—that is a parrot that 
speaks. I was never shut up ina house 
with one till this week. My landlady’s 
son brought her home one from the West 
Indies ; and she put the cage in a window 
recess on my landing. At first it was a 
little amusing; but the constant yelp —it 
was too much for me. ‘Pritty poal/ 
pritty poal/’ 1 did not mind so much; 
but when the ugly brute, with its beady 
eyes and its black snout, used to yelp, 
‘Come and kiz me! come and kiz mel? 
I grew to hate it. And in the morning, 
too, how was one tosleep? I used to 
open my door and fling a boot at it; but 
that only served for a time. It began 

in.’ 

“But you speak of it as havifg been 
there. What became of it?” 

He glanced at her rather nervously — 
like a schoolboy —and laughed. 

“Shall I tell you?” he said, rather 
shamefacedly. “The murder will be out 
sooner or later. It was this morning. I 
could stand it no longer. I had thrown 
both my boots at it; it was no use. I got 
up a third time, and went out. The win- 
dow, that looks into a back yard, was open. 
Then I opened the parrot’s cage. But the 
fool of an animal did not know what I 
meant — or it was afraid — and so I caught 
him by the back of the neck and flung him 
out. I don’t know anything more about 
him.” 

“ Could he fly?” said the big-eyed Car- 
ry, who had been quite interested in this 
tragic tale. 

“] don’t know,” Macleod said modest- 
ly. “There was no use asking him. All 
he could say was, ‘Come and kiz me ;’ and 
I got tired of that.” 

“Then you have murdered him!” said 
the elder sister in an awe-stricken voice ; 
and she pretended to withdraw a bit from 
him. “I don’t believe in the Macleods 
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having become civilized, peaceable people. 
I believe they would have no hesitation 
in murdering any one that was in their 
way.’ 

“Oh, Miss White,” said he, in protest, 
“you must forget what I told you, about 
the Macleods ; and you must really believe 
they were no worse than the others of the 
same time. Now I was thinking of an- 
other story the other day, which I must 
tell you ——” 

“ Oh, pray don’t,” she said, “if it is one 
of those terrible legends —~ ” 

“But I must tell you,” said he, “be- 
cause it is about the Macdonalds; and I 
want to show you that we had not all the 
badness of those times. It was Donald 
Gorm Mér; and his nephew Hugh Mac- 
donald, who was the heir to the chieftain- 
ship, he got a number of men to join him 
in a conspiracy to have his uncle mur- 
dered. The chief found it out, and forgave 
him. That was not like a Macleod,” he 
admitted, “ for I never heard of a Macleod 
of those days forgiving anybody. But 
again Hugh Macdonald engaged in a con- 
spiracy; and then Donald Gorm Mér 
thought he would put an end to the non- 
sense. What did he do? He put his 
nephew into a deep and foul dungeon — 
so the story says—and left him without 
food or water for a whole day. Then there 
was salt beef lowered into the dungeon; 
and Macdonald he devoured the salt beef, 
for he was starving with hunger. Then 
they left him alone. But you can imagine 
the thirst of a man who has been eating 
salt beef, and who has had no water for a 
day or two. He was mad with thirst. 
Then they lowered a cup into the dun- 
geon— you may imagine the eagerness 
with which the poor fellow saw it coming 
down to him, and how he caught it with 
both his hands. But zt was empty / And 
so, having made a fool of him in that way, 
they left him to die of thirst. That was 
the Macdonalds, Miss White, not the Mac- 
leods.” 

“Then I am glad of Culloden,” said 
she, with decision, “ for destroying such a 
race of fiends.” 

“Oh, you must not say that,” he pro- 
tested, laughing. “We should. have be- 
come quiet and respectable folks without 
Culloden. Even without Culloden we 
should have had penny newspapers all the 
same; and tourist boats from Oban to 
Iona. Indeed, you won’t find quieter folks 
anywhere than the Macdonalds and Mac- 
leods are now.” 

“I don’t know -how far you are to be 
trusted,” said she, pretending to look at 
him with some doubts. 
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; Now they reached the gate of the Gar- 
ens. 

“Do let us go in, Gerty,” said Miss 
Carry. “ You know you always get hints 
for your dresses from the birds — you 
would never have thought of that flamingo 
pink and white if you had not-been walking 
through here ——” 

“I will go in for a while if you like, Car- 
ry,” said she; and certainly Macleod was 
nothing loath. 

There were but few people in the Gar- 
dens on this afternoon, for all the world 
was up at the Eton and Harrow cricket 
match at Lord’s, and there was little visi- 
ble of ’Arry and his pipe. Macleod began 
to show more than a schoolboy’s delight 
over the wonders of* this strange place. 
That he was exceedingly fond of animals — 
always barring the two he had mentioned 
— was soon abundantly shown. He talked 
to them as though the mute, inquiring eyes 
could understand him thoroughly. hen 
he came to animals with which he was 
familiar in the north, he seemed to be 
renewing acquaintance with old friends — 
like himself they were strangers in a 
strange land. . 

“ Ah,” said he to the splendid red deer, 
which was walking about the paddock with 
his velvety horns held proudly in the air, 
“what part of the Highlands have you 
comefrom? And wouldn’t you like nowa 
canter down the dry bed ofa stream on the 
side of Ben-an-Sloich ?” 

The hind, with slow and gentle step, and 
with her nut-brown hide shining in the sun, 
came up to the bars, and regarded him with 
those large, clear, gray-green eyes — so 
different from the soft, dark eyes of the 
roe — that had long eyelashes on the upper 
lid. He rubbed her nose. 

“ And wouldn’t you rather be up on the 
heather, munching the young grass and 
drinking out of the burn?” 

They went ——— the great cage of the 
sea-eagles. The birds seemed to pay no 
heed to what was passing immediately 
around them. Ever and anon they jerked 
their head into an attitude of attention, and 
the ey brown eye, with its contracted 
pupil and stern upper lid, seemed to be 
throwing a keen glance over immeasurable 
leagues of sea. 

“Poor old chap!” he said to the one 
perched high on an old stump, “ wouldn’t 
you like to have one sniff of a sea-breeze, 
and a look round for a sea-pyot or two? 
What do they give you here — dead fish, I 
suppose ? ” 

The eagle raised its great wings and 
slowly flapped them once or twice, while it 
uttered a succession of shrill yawfs. 
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“Oh, yes,” he said, “ you could make 
yourself heard above the sound of the 
waves. And I think if any of the boys 
were after your eggs or your young ones, 
you could make short work of them with 
those big wings. Or would you like to 
have a battle-royal with a seal, and try 
whether you could pilot the seal into: the 
shore, or whether the seal would drag you 
and your fixed claws down to the bottom 
and drown you?” 

There was a solitary kittiwake in a cage 
devoted to sea-birds, nearly all of which 
were foreigners. 

“You poor little kittiwake,” said he, 
“this is a sad place for you to bein. I 
think you would rather be out at Ru-Tresh- 
anish, even if it was blowing hard, and 
there was rain about. There was a dead 
whale came ashore there about a month 
ago; that would have been something like 
a feast for you.” 

“ Why,” said he, to his human compan- 
ion, “if I had only known before! When- 
ever there was an hour or two with 
nothing to do, here was plenty of occupa- 
tion. But I must not keep you too long, 
Miss White. I could remain here days 
and weeks.” 

“You will not go without looking in 
at the serpents,” said she, with a slight 
smile. 

» He hesitated for a second. 
‘ “No,” said he; “I think I will not go 
in to see them.” 

“But you must,” said she cruelly. 
“ You will see they are not such terrible 
creatures when they are shut up in glass 
boxes.” 

He suffered himself to be led along to 
the reptile-house; but he was silent. He 
entered the last of the three. He stood in 
the middle of the room, and looked around 
him in rather a strange way. 

“ Now come and look at this splendid 
fellow,” said Miss White, who, with her 
sister, was leaning over the rail. ‘ Look 
at his splendid bars of color? do you 
see the beautiful blue sheen on its 
scales?” 

It was a huge anaconda, its body as 
thick as a man’s leg, lying coiled up ina 
circle; its flat ugly head reposing in the 
middie. He came a bit nearer. “ Hide- 
ous !” was allhe said. And then his eyes 
were fixed on the eyes of the animal — the 
lidless eyes, with their perpetual glassy 
stare. He had thought at first they were 
closed ; but now he saw that that opaque 
yellow substance was covered by a glassy 
coating, while in the centre there was a 
small slit as if cut bya penknife. The 





great coils slowly expanded and fell again 
as the animal breathed ; otherwise the fixed 
stare of those yellow eyes might have been 
taken for the stare of death. 

“I don’t think the anaconda is poisonous 
at all,” said she lightly. 

“ But if you were to meet that beast ina 
jungle,” said he, “what difference would 
that make?” 

He spoke reproachfully, as if she were 
luring him into some secret place to have 
him slain with poisonous fangs. He 
passed on from that case to the others un- 
willingly. The room was still. Most of 
the snakes would have seemed dead but 
for the malign stare of the beaded eyes. 
He seemed anxious to get out; the at- 
mosphere of the place was hot and oppres- 
sive. 

But just at the door there was a case 
some quick motion in which caught his 
eye, and despite himself he stopped to 
look. The inside of this glass box was 
alive with snakes —raising their heads in 
the air, slimily crawling over each other, 
the small black forked tongues shooting 
in and out, the black points of eyes glassily 
staring. And the object that had moved 

uickly was a wretched little yellow frog, 
that was now motionless in a dish of water, 
its eyes apparently starting out of its head 
with horror. A snake made its appearance 
over the edge of the dish. The shooting 
black tongue approached the head of the 
frog ; and then the long, sinuous body 
glided along the edge of the dish again, 
the frog meanwhile being too paralyzed 
with fear to move. .A second afterward 
the frog, apparently recovering, sprung 
clean out of the basin; but it was only to 
alight on the backs of two or three of the 
reptiles lying coiled up together. It made 
another spring, and got into a corner 
among some grass. But along that side 
of the case another of those small, flat, 
yellow-marked heads was slowly creeping 
along, propelled by the squirming body; 
and again the frog made a sudden spring, 
this time leaping once more into the shal- 
low water, where it stood and panted, 
with its eyes dilated. And nowa snake 
that had crawled up the side of the case 
put out its long neck as if to see whither 
it should proceed. There was nothing to 
lay hold of. The head swayed and twist- 
ed, the forked tongue shooting out; and 
at last the snake fell away from its hold, 
and splashed right into the basin of water 
on the top of the frog. There was a wild 
shooting this way and that — but Macleod 
did not see the end of it. He had uttered 


some slight exclamation, and got into the 
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‘open air, as one being suffocated; and 
there were drops of perspiration on his 
Aorehead, and a trembling of horror and 
disgust had seized him. His two compan- 
ions followed him out. 

“J felt rather faint,” said he, in a low 
-voice —and he did not turn to look at 
them as he spoke —“ the air is close in 
that room.” 

They moved away. He looked around 
-—at the beautiful green of the trees, and 
the blue sky, and the sunlight on the path 
— God’s world was getting to be more 
wholesome again, and the choking sensa- 
tion of disgust was going from his throat. 
He com however, rather anxious to 
get away from this place. There was a 
gate close by; he proposed they should 
go out by that. As he walked back with 
them to South Bank, oe: chatted about 
many of the animals — the two girls in 
especial being much interested in certain 
pheasants, whose colors of plumage they 
thought would look very pretty in a dress 
— but he never referred, either then or at 
any future time, to his visit to the reptile- 
house. Nor did it occur to Miss White, 
in this idle conversation, to ask him 
whether his Highland blood had inherited 
any other qualities besides that instinctive 
and deadly horror of serpents. 


CHAPTER X. 
LAST NIGHTS. 


“ GOOD-NIGHT, Macleod!” — “ Good- 
night !” —“ Good-night!” The various 
voices came from the top of a drag. They 
were addressed to one of two young men 
who stood on the steps of the Star and 
Garter — black figures in the blaze of 
light. And now the people on the drag 
had finally ensconced themselves, and the 
ladies had drawn their ample cloaks more 
completely round their gay costumes, and 
the two grooms were ready to set free the 
heads of the leaders. ‘ Good-night, Mac- 
leod!” Lord Beauregard called again; 
and then, with a little preliminary pranc- 
ing of the leaders, away swung the big 
vehicle through the clear darkness of the 
sweet-scented summer night. 

“It was awfully good-natured of Beau- 
regard to bring six of your people down 
and take them back again,” observed Lieu- 
te.ant Ogilvie to his companion. “ He 
wouldn’t do it for most folks. He would’nt 
do it for me. But then you have the 

rand air, Macleod. You seem to be con- 
erring a favor when you get one.” 
- “The people have been very kind to 


me,” said Macleod simply. “I do not 
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know why. I wish I could take them all 
up to Castle Dare and entertain them as a 
prince could entertain people ——” 

“TI want to talk to you about that, Mac- 
leod,” said his companion. “ Shall we go 
up-stairs again? I have left my hat and 
coat there.” 

They went up-stairs and entered a long 
chamber which had been formed by the 
throwing of two rooms into one. The 
one apartment had been used as a sort of 
withdrawing-room ; in the other stood the 
long banquet-table, still covered with 
bright-colored flowers, and dishes of fruit, 
and decanters, and glasses. Ogilvie sat 
down, lit a cigar, and poured himself out 
some claret. 

“ Macleod,” said he,“I am going to 
talk to you like a father. I hear you | 
been going on in a mad way. Surely you 
know that a bachelor coming up to Lon- 
don for a season, and being asked about 
by people who are precious glad to get 
unmarried men to their houses, is not ex- 
pected to give these swell dinner-parties ? 
And then, it seems, you have been bring- 
ing down all your people in drags. What 
do those flowers cost you? I dare say 
this is Lafitte, now?” 

“ And if it is, why not drink it and say 
no more about it? I think they enjoyed 
themselves pretty well this evening — 
don’t you, Ogilvie?” 

“Yes, yes; but then, my dear fellow, 
the cost! You will say it is none of my 
business; but what would your decent, 
respectable mother say to all this extrava- 
gance ?”. 

“ Ah!” said Macleod, “that is just the 
thing; I should have more pleasure in my 
little dinner-parties, if only the mother and 
Janet were here to see. I think the table 
would look a good deal better if my mother 
was at the head of it. And the cost? — 
oh, I am only co pany out her instruc- 
tions. She would not have people think 
that I was insensible to the kindness that 
has been shown me; and then we cannot 
ask all those good friends up to Castle 
Dare; it is an out-of-the-way place, and 
there are no flowers on the dining-table 
there.” 

He laughed as he looked at the beauti- 
ful things before him; they would look 
strange in the gaunt hall of Castle Dare. 

“Why,” said he, “I wil! tell you a 
secret, Ogilvie. You know my cousin 
Janet —she is the kindest-hearted of all 
the women I know—and when I was 
coming away she gave mse £2000, iust in 
case I should need it.” 





“ £2000!” exclaimed Ogilvie. “ Did 
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she think you were going to buy West- 
minster Abbey during the course of your 
holidays ?” And then he lookeu at the table 
before him, and a new idea seemed to strike 
him. “You don’t mean to say, Macleod, 
that it is your cousin’s money ” 

Macleod’s face flushed angrily. Had 
any other man made the suggestion he 
would have received a tolerably sharp 
answer. But he only said to his old friend 
Ogilvie,— 

“ No, no, Ogilvie; we are not very rich 
folks, but we have not come to that yet. 
*I’d sell my kilts, I’d sell my shoon,’ as 
the song says, before I touched a farthin 
of Janet’s money. But I had to take it 
from her, so as not to offend her. It is 
wonderful, the anxiety and affection of 
women who always live out of the world like 
that. There was my mother, quite sure 
that — awful was going to happen 
to me, merely because I was going away for 
two or three months. And Janet —I sup- 
pose she knew that our family never was 
very good at ss money — she would 
have me take this little fortune of hers, 
just as if the old days were come back, 
and the son of the house was supposed 
to go to Paris to gamble away every 

nny.” 

“By the way, Macleod,” said Ogilvie, 
“you have never gone to Paris, as you 
intended.” 

“No,” said he, trying to balance three 
nectarines one on the top of the other, “I 
have not gone to Paris. I have made 
enough friends in London. I have had 
plenty to occupy the time. And now, 
Ogilvie,” he added brightly, “I am going 
in for my last frolic, before everybody has 
left London, and you must come to it, 
even if you have to go down by your cold- 
meat train again. You know Miss Raw- 
linson ; you have seen her at Mrs. Ross’s, 
no doubt. Very well, I met her first 
when we went down to the Thames yacht 
race, and afterward we became great 
friends; and the dear little old lady al- 
ready looks on me as if I were her son. 
And do you know what her proposal is? 
— that she is to give me up her house and 
garden for a garden party, and I am to ask 
my friends; and it is to be a dance as 
well, for we shall ask the people to have 
supper at eight o’clock or so; and then 
we shall have a marquee —and the gar- 
den all lighted up—do you see? Itis 
one of the largest gardens on Campden 
Hill; and the colored lamps hung on the 
trees will make it look very fine; and we 
shall have a band to play music for the 
dancers ——” 
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“It will cost you £2000r £300 at least,” 
said Ogilvie, sharply. 

“What then? You give your friends a 
pleasant evening, and you show them that 
you are not ungrateful,” said Macleod. 

Ogilvie began to ponder over this mat- 
ter. The stories he had heard of Mac- 
leod’s extravagdnt entertainments were 
true, then. Suddenly he looked up, and 
said,— 

“Ts Miss White to be one of your 
guests?” 

“T hope so,” said he. “The theatre 
will be closed at the end of this week.” 

“I suppose you have been a good many 
times to the theatre ?” 

“To the Piccadilly Theatre ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“T have been only once to the Picca- 
pew 4 Theatre — when you and I went to- 
gether,” said Macleod coldly; and they 
spoke no more of that matter. 

By-and-by they thought they might as 
well smoke outside, and so they went 
down and out upon the high and walled 
terrace overlooking the broad valley of 
the Thames. And now the moon had 
arisen in the south, and the winding river 
showed a pale gray among the black 
woods, and there was a silvery light on 
the stone parapet on which they leaned 
their arms. The night was mild and soft 
and clear, there was an intense silence 
around ; but they heard the faint sound of 
oars far away —some boating party get- 
ting home through the dark shadows of 
the river-side trees. 

“It is a beautiful life you have here in 
the south,” Macleod said, after a time, 
“though I can imagine that the women en- 
joy it more than the men. It is natural 
for women to enjoy pretty colors, and 
flowers, and bright lights, and music; and 
I suppose it is the mild air that lets their 
eyes grow so big and clear. But the men 
— I should think they must get tired of 
doing nothing. They are rather melan- 
choly, and their hands are white. I won- 
der they don’t begin to hate Hyde 
Park, and kid gloves, and tight boots. 
Ogilvie,” said he suddenly, straightenin 
himself up, “ what do you say to the rath} 
A few breathers over Ben-an-Sloich would 
put new lungs into you. I don’t think 
you look quite so limpas most of the Lon- 
don men; but still you are not up to the 
mark. And then an occasional run out to 
Coll or Tiree in that old tub of ours, witha 
brisk sou’wester blowing across —that 
would put some mettle into you. Mind 
you, you won’t have any grand banquets 
at Castle Dare. I think it is hard on the 
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poor old’ mother that she should have all 
the pinching and none of the squandering ; 
but women seem to have rather a liking 
for these sacrifices, and both she and 
Janet are very proud of the family name 
—I believe they would live on seaweed 
for a year if only their representative in 
London could take Buckingham Palace 
for the season. And Hamish — don’t you 
remember Hamish ?— he will give pre a 
hearty welcome to Dare, and he will tell 
you the truth about any salmon or stag 
you may kill, though he was never known 
to come within five pounds of the real 
weight of any big salmon I ever caught. 
Now, then, what do you say?” 

* Ah, it is all very well,” said Lieutenant 
Ogilvie. “If we could all get what we 
want, there would scarcely be an officer in 
Aldershot Camp on the 12th of August. 
But I must say there are some capitall 
good fellows in our mess — and it isn’t 
every one gets the chance you offer me — 
and there’s none of the dog-in-the-manger 
feeling about them: in short, I do believe, 
Macleod, that I could get off for a week 
or so about the 2oth.” 

“The 20th? So beit. Then you will 
have the blackcock added in.” 

“ When do you leave?” 

“On the 1st of August—the morning 
after my garden party. You must come 
to it, Ogilvie. Lad Reoutannel has per- 
suaded her husband to put off their going 
to Ireland for three days in order to come. 
And I have got oid Admiral Maitland 
coming — with his stories of the press- 
gang, and of Nelson, and of the raids on 
the merchant ships for officers for the navy. 
Did you know that Miss Rawlinson was 
an old sweetheart of his? He knew her 
when she lived in Jamaica with her father 
— several centuries ago you would think, 
judging by their stories. Her father got 
£28,000 from the government when his 
slaves were emancipated. I wish I could 
get the old admiral up to Dare — he and 
the mother would have some stories to tell, 
I think. But you don’t like long journeys 
at ninety-two.’ 

He was in a pleasant and talkative hu- 
mor, this bright-faced and stalwart young 
fellow, with his proud, fine features an 
his careless air. One could easily see 
how these old folks had madea sort of 
pet of him. But while he went on with 
this desultory chatting about the various 
people whom he had met, and the friendly 
invitations he had received, and the hopes 
he had formed of renewing his acquaint- 
anceship with this person and the next 
person, should chance bring him again 
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to London soon, he never once mentioned 
the name of Miss Gertrude White, or 
referred to her family, or even to her 
public appearances, about which there 
was plenty of talk at this time. Yet 
Lieutenant Ogilvie, on his rare visits to 
London, had more than once‘heard Sir 
Keith Macleod’s name mentioned in con- 
junction with that of the young actress 
whom society was pleased to regard with 
a special and unusual favor just then; 
and once or twice he, as Macleod’s friend, 
had been archly questioned on the subject 
by some inquisitive lady, whose eyes asked 
more than her words. But Lieutenant 
Ogilvie was gravely discreet. He neither 
treated the matter with ridicule, nor, on 
the other hand, did he pretend to know 
more than he actually knew — which was 
literally nothing at all. For Macleod, who 
was, in ordinary circumstances, anything 
but a reserved or austere person, was on 
this po ee strictly silent, evading ques- 
tions with a proud and simple dignity that 
forbade the repetition of them. “ Zhe 
thing that concerns you not, meddle not 
with:” he observed the maxim himself, 
and expected others to do the like. 

It was an early dinner they had had, 
after their stroll in Richmond Park; and 
it was a comparatively early train that 
Macleod and his friend now drove down 
to catch, after he had paid his bill. When 
they reached Waterloo Station it was not 
yet eleven o’clock ; when he, having bade 
ood- xe to Ogilvie, got to his rooms in 
ury Street, it was but a few minutes 
after. He was joyfully welcomed by his 
faithful friend Oscar. , 

“You poor dog,” said he, “here have 
we been enjoying ourselves all the day, 
and you have been in prison. Come, shall 
we go fora run?” 

Oscar jumped up on him with a whine 
of delight; he knew what that taking up 
of the hat again meant. And then there 
was a silent stealing down stairs, and a 
slight, pardonable bark of joy in the hall, 
and a wild dash into the freedom of the 
narrow street when the door was opened. 
Then Oscar moderated his transports, and 
kept pretty close to his master as together 
they began to wander through the desert 
wilds of London. 

Piccadilly? — Oscar had grown as ex- 
pert in avoiding the rattling broughams 
and hansoms as the veriest mongrel that 
ever led a vagrant life in London streets. 
Berkeley Square? —here there was com- 
parative quiet, with the gas lamps shining 
up on the thick foliage of the maples. In 
Grosvenor Square he had a bit of a scam- 
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per; but there was no rabbit to hunt. In 
Oxford Street his master took him intoa 
public-house and gave him a biscuit and a 
drink of water; after that his spirits rose 
a bit, and he began to range ahead in 
‘Baker Street. But did Oscar know any 
more than his master why they had taken 
this direction ? 

Still further north; and now there were 
a good many trees about; and the moon, 
high in the heavens, touched the trembling 
foliage, and shone white on the front of 
the houses. Oscar was a friendly com- 
panion; but he could not be expected to 
notice that his master glanced somewhat 
nervously along South Bank when he 
had reached the entrance to that thorough- 
fare. Apparently the place was quite de- 
serted ; there was nothing visible but the 
walls, trees, and houses, one side in black 
shadow, the other shining cold and pale in 
the moonlight. After a moment’s hesita- 
tion Macleod resumed his walk — though 

. he seemed to tread more softly. 

And now, in the perfect silence, he 
neared a certain house, though but little of 
it was visible over the wall and through 
the trees. Did he.expect to see a light in 
one of these upper windows, which the 
drooping acacias did not altogether con- 
ceal? He walked quickly by, with his 
head averted. Oscar had got a good way 
in front, not doubting that his master was 
following him. 

But Macleod, perhaps having mustered 
up further courage, stopped in his walk, 
and returned. This time he passed more 
slowly, and turned his head to the house, 
as if listening. There was no light in the 
windows; there was no sound at all; 
there was no motion but that of the trem- 
bling acacia leaves as the cold wind of the 
night stirred them. And then he passed 
over to the south side of the thoroughfare, 
and stood in the black shadow of a high 
wall; and Oscar came and looked up into 
his face. 

A brougham rattled by; then there was 
utter stillness again; and the moonlight 
shone on the front of the small house 
which was to all appearance as lifeless as 
the grave. Then, far away, twelve o’clock 
struck, and the sound seemed distant as 
the sound of a bell at sea in this intense 
quiet. 

He was alone with the night, and with 
the dreams and fancies of the night. 
Would he, then, confess to himself that 
which he would confess to no other? Or 
was it merely some passing whim — some 
slight underchord of sentiment struck 
amid the careless joy of a young man’s 


holiday —that had led him up into this 
silent region of trees and moonlight? 
The scene around him was romantic 
enough, but he certainly had not the feat- 
ures of an anguish-stricken lover. 

Again the silence of the night was 
broken by the rumbling of a cab that came 
along the road; and now, whatever may 
have been the fancy that brought him 
hither, he turned to leave, and Oscar joy- 
fully bounded out into the road. But the 
cab, instead of continuing its route, 
stopped at the gate of the house he had 
been watching, and two young ladies 
stepped out. Fionaghal, the Fair Stran- 
ger, had not, then, been wandering in the 
enchanted land of dreams, but toiling 
-home in a humble four-wheeler from the 
scene of her anxious labors? He would 
have slunk away rapidly but for an unto- 
ward accident. Oscar, ranging up and 
down, came upon an old friend, and in- 
stantly made acquaintance with her, on 
seeing which, Macleod, with deep vexa- 
tion at his heart, but with a pleasant and 
careless face, had to walk along also. 

“ What an odd meeting!” said he. “I 
have been giving Oscararun. I am glad 
to have achance of bidding you good- 
night. You are not very tired, I hope.” 

“TI am rather tired,” said she; “but I 
have only two more nights, and then my 
holiday begins.” 

He shook hands with both sisters, and 
wished them good-night, and departed. 
As Miss Gertrude White went into her 
father’s house she seemed rather grave. 

“ Gerty,” said the younger sister, as she 
screwed up the gas, “ wouldn’t the name 
of Lady Macleod look well in a play-bill?” 

The elder sister would not answer; but 
as she turned away there was a quick flush 
of color in her face — whether caused by 
anger or by a sudden revelation of her 
own thought it was impossible to say. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A FLOWER. 


THE many friends Macleod had made 
in the south—or rather those of them 
who had remained in town till the end of 
the season — showed an unwonted interest 
in this nondescript party of his; and it 
was at a comparatively early hour in the 
evening that the various groups of people 
began to show themselves in Miss Raw- 
linson’s garden. That prim old lady, with 
her quick, bright ways, and her humorous 
little speeches, studiously kept herself in 
the background. It was Sir Keith Mac- 





leod who was the host. And when he re- 
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marked to her that he thought the most 
beautiful night of all the beautiful time he 
had spent in the south had been reserved 
for this very party, she replied — looking 
round the garden just as if she had been 
one of his guests — that it was a pretty 
scene. And it wasa pretty scene. The 
last fire of the sunset was just touching 
the topmost branches of the trees. Inthe 
colder shade below, the banks and beds of 
flowers and the costumes of the ladies ac- 
quired a strange intensity of color. Then 
there was a band playing, and a good deal 
of chatting going on, and one old gentle- 
man with a grizzled moustache humbly 
receiving lessons in lawn tennis from an 
imperious small maiden of ten. Macleod 
was here, there, and everywhere. The 
lanterns were to be lit while the people 
were in at supper. Lieutenant Ogilvie 
was directed to take in Lady Beauregard 
when the time arrived. 

“You must take her in yourself, Mac- 
leod,” said that properly constituted youth. 
“If you outrage the sacred laws of prece- 
dence ——” 

“T mean to take Miss Rawlinson in to 
supper,” said Macleod; “she is the old- 
est woman here, and I think my best 
friend.” 

“T thought you might wish to give Miss 
White the place of - honor,” said Ogilvie, 
out of sheer impertinence ; but Macleod 
went off to order the candles to be lit in 
the marquee, where supper was laid. 

By-and-by he came out again. And 
now the twilight had drawn on apace; 
there was a cold, clear light in the skies, 
while at the same moment a red glow be- 
gan to shine through the canvas of the 
long tent. He walked over to one little 
group. who were seated on a garden-chair. 

“Well,” said he, “I have got pretty 
nearly all my people together now, Mrs. 
Ross.” 

“ But where is Gertrude White?” said 
Mrs. Ross; “surely she is to be here?” 

“Oh, yes, I think so,” said he. “ Her 
father and herself both promised to come. 
You know her holidays have begun now.” 

“It is a good thing for that girl,” said 
Miss Rawlinson, in her quick, staccato 
fashion, “that she has few holidays. 
Very good thing she has her work to mind. 
The way people ryn after her would turn 
any woman’s head. The Grand Duke —— 
is said to have declared that she was one 
of the three prettiest women he saw in 
England: what can you expect if things 
like that get to a girl’s ears?” 

“But you know Gerty is quite un- 
spoiled,” said Mrs, Ross warmly. 
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“ Yes, so far,” said the old lady. “So 
far she retains the courtesy of being hypo- 
critical.” 

“ Oh, Miss Rawlinson, I won’t have you 
say such som. § of Gerty White!” Mrs. 
Ross protested. “You are a wicked old 
woman — isn’t she, Hugh?” 

“TI am saying it to her credit,” continued 
the old lady, with much composure. 
“What I say is that most pretty women 
who are much run after are flattered into 
frankness. When they are introduced to 
you, they don’t take the trouble to conceal 
that they are quite indifferent to you. A 
plain woman will be decently civil, and 
will smile, and pretend she is pleased. A 
ee ae a recognized beauty — doesn’t 
take the trouble to be hypocritical. Now 
Miss White does.” 

“Tt is an odd sort of compliment,” said 
Colonel Ross, laughing. “ What do you 
think of it, Macleod?” 

“ These are too great refinements for 
my comprehension,” said he modestly. 
“T think if a pretty woman is uncivil to 
you, it is easy for you to turn on your heel 
and go away.” 

“I did not say uncivil—don’t you go. 
misrepresenting a poor old woman, Sir 
Keith. I said she is most likely to be 
flattered into being honest— into show- 
ing a stranger that she is quite indifferent, 
whereas a plain woman will try to make 
herself a little agreeable. Now a poor 
lone creature like myself likes to fancy 
that people are glad to see her, and Miss 
White pretends as much. It is very kind. 
By-and-by she will get spoiled like the 
rest, and then she will become honest. 
She will shake hands with me, and then 
turn off, as much as to say, ‘Go away, 
you ugly old woman, for I can’t be both- 
ered with you, and I don’t expect any 
money from you, and why should I pre-_ 
tend to like you?’” 

All this was said in a half-jesting way ; 
and it certainly did not at all represent 
—so far as Macleod had ever made out 
—the real opinions of her neighbors in 
the world held by this really kind and gen- 
tle old lady. But Macleod had noticed 
before that Miss Rawlinson never spoke 
with any great warmth about Miss Ger- 
trude White’s beauty, or her acting, or 
anything at all connected with her. At 
this very moment, when she was appar- 
ently praising the young lady, there was a 
bitter flavor about what she said. There’ 
may be a between sixty-five and 
nineteen; and if this reflection occurred 
to Macleod, he no doubt assumed that 
Miss Rawlinson, if jealous at all, was jeal-’ 
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ous of Miss Gertrude White’s influence 
over — Mrs. Ross. 

“ As for Miss White’s father,” continued 
the old lady, with a little laugh, “ perhaps 
he believes in those sublime theories of 
art he is always preaching about. —Per- 
haps he does. They are very fine. One 
result of them is that his daughter remains 
on the stage — and earns a handsome in- 
come —and he enjoys himself in picking 
up bits of curiosities.” ; 

“ Now that is really unfair,” said Mrs. 
Ross seriously. “Mr. White is not a 
rich man, but he has some small means 
that render him quite independent of any 
income of his daughter’s. Why, how did 
they live before they ever thought of let- 
ting her try her fortune on the stage? 
And the money he spent, when it was at 
last decided she should be carefully 
taught ——” 

“Oh, very well,” said Miss Rawlinson, 
with a smile; but she nodded her head 
ominously. If that old man was not 
actually living on his daughter’s earnings, 
he had at least strangled his mother, or 
robbed the Bank of England, or done 
something orother. Miss Rawlinson was 
obviously not well disposed either to Mr. 
White or to his daughter. 

At this very moment both these persons 
made their appearance, and certainly, as 
this slender and graceful figure, clad in a 

ale summer costume, came across the 
awn, and as a smile of recognition lit up 
the intelligent fine face, these critics sit- 
ting there must have acknowledged that 
Gertrude White was a singularly pretty 
woman. And then the fascination of that 
low-toned voice! She began to explain 
to Macleod why they were so late. Some 
trifling accident had happened to Carry. 
But as these simple, pathetic tones told 
him the story, his heart was filled with a 
great gentleness and pity towards that 
poor victim of misfortune. He was struck 
with remorse because he had sometimes 
thought harshly of the poor child on ac- 
count of a mere occasional bit of pertness. 
His first message from the Highlands 
would be to her. 


O, Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut, 


the band played merrily, as the gay com- 
pany took their seats at the long banquet 
table, Macleod leading in the prim old 
dame who had placed her house at his 
disposal. There was a blaze of light and 
color in this spacious marquee. Bands of 
scarlet took the place of oaken rafters; 
there were huge blocks of ice on the table, 
each set in a miniature lake that was filled 
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with white water-lilies ; there were masses 
of flowers and fruit from one end to the 
other ; and by the side of each menu laya 
tiny nosegay, in the centre of which was a 
sprig of bell-heather. This last was a 
notion of Macleod’s amiable hostess ; she 
had made up these miniature bouquets 
herself. But she had been forestalled in 
the pretty compliment... Macleod had not 
seen much of Miss Gertrude White in the 
cold twilight outside. Now, in this blaze 
of yellow light, he turned his eyes to her, 
as she sat there demurely flirting with an 
old admiral of ninety-two, who was one of 
Macleod’s special friends. And what was 
that flower she wore in her bosom —the 
sole piece of color in the costume of 
white? That was no sprig of blood-red 
bell-heather, but a bit of real heather — of 
the common ling; and it was set amid a 
few leaves of juniper. Now the juniper 
is the badge of the clan Macleod. She 
wore it next her heart. 

There was laughter, and wine, and 
merry talking. 

Last May a braw wooer, 


the band played now; but they scarcely 
listened. 

“ Where is your piper, Sir Keith?” said 
Lady Beauregard. 

“At this moment,” said he, “I should 
not wonder if he was down at the shore, 
waiting for me.” 

“You are going away quite soon, 
then?” 

“To-morrow. But I don’t wish to speak 
of it. I should like to-night to last for- 
ever.” 

Lady Beauregard was interrupted by her 
neighbor. 

“What has pleased you, then, so 
much?” said his hostess, looking up at 
him. “London? Or the people in it? 
Or any one person in it?” 

“Oh,” he said laughingly, “the whole 
thing. What is the use of dissecting? 
It is nothing but holiday-making in this 
place. Now, Miss Rawlinson, are you 
brave? Won’t you challenge the admiral 
to drink a glass of wine with you? And 
you must include his companion — just 
as they do at the city dinners —and I 
will join too.” 

And so these old sweethearts drank to 
each other. And Macleod raised his 
glass too; and Miss White lowered her 
eyes, and perhaps flushed a little as she 
touched hers with her lips, for she had not 
often been asked to take a part in this old- 
fashioned ceremony. But that was not 
the only custom they revived that evening. 
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After the banquet was over, and the ladies 
had got some light shawls and gone out 
into the mild summer night, and when the 
long marquee was cleared, and the band 
installed at the farther end, then there 
was a murmured talk of a minuet. Who 
could dance it? Should they try it? 

“You know it?” said Macleod to Miss 
White. 

“Yes,” said she, looking down. 

* Will you be my partner?” 

“With pleasure,” she answered, but 
there was some little surprise in her voice, 
which he at once detected. 

“Oh,” said he, “the mother taught me 
when I was a child. She and I used to 
have grand dances together. And Ha- 
mish he taught me the sword-dance.” 

“Do you know the sword-dance ?” she 
said. 

“ Any one can know it,” said he; “ it is 
more difficult to doit. But at one time 
I could dance it with four of the thickest- 
handled dirks instead of the two swords.” 

“ T hope you will show us your skill to- 
night,” she said, with a smile. 

“Do you think any one can dance the 
sword-dance without the pipes?” said he, 
quite simply. 

And now some of the younger people 
had made bold to try this minuet, and 
Macleod led his partner up to the head of 
the improvised ball-room, and the slow and 
graceful music began. That was a pretty 
sight for those walking outside in the gar- 
den. So warm was the night that the 
canvas of one side of the marquee had 
been removed, and those walking about in 
the dark outside could look into this gayly 
lighted place with the beautifully colored 
figures moving to the slow music. And as 
they thus walked along the gravel, paths, 
or under the trees, the stems of which were 
decorated with spirals of colored lamps, a 
new light arose in the south to shed a 
further magic over the scene. Almost red 
at first, the full moon cleared as it rose, 
until the trees and bushes were touched 
with a silver radiance, and the few people 
who walked about threw black shadows on 
the greensward and gravel. In an arbor 
at the furthest end of the garden a number 
of Chinese lanterns shed a dim colored 
light on a table and a few rocking-chairs. 
There were cigarettes on the table. 

By-and-by from out of the brilliancy of 
the tent stepped Macleod and Fionaghal 
herself, she leaning on his arm, a light 
scarf thrown round her neck. She uttered 
a slight cry of surprise when she saw the 
picture this garden presented —the col- 
ored cups on the trees, the swinging lan- 
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terns, the broader sheen of the moonlight 
spreading over the foliage and the lawn 
and the walks. 

“It is like fairy-land,” she said. 

They walked along the winding gravel 
paths ; and now that some familiar qua- 
drille was being danced in that brilliant 
tent, there were fewer people out here in 
the moonlight. 

“I should begin to believe that romance 
was possible,” she said, with a smile, “if 
I often saw a beautiful scene like this. It 
is what we try to get in the theatre ; but I 
see all the bare boards and the lime light 
pple don’t have a chance of believing in 
it. 

“Do you have a chance of believing in 
anything,” said he, “on the stage?” 

“TI don’t understand you,” she said 
gently; for she was sure he would not 
mean the rudeness that his words literally 
conveyed. 

“ And perhaps I cannot explain,” said 
he. “ But—but your father was talking 
the other day about your giving yourself up 
altogether to your art — living the lives of 
other people for the time being, forgetting 
= gr sacrificing yourself, having no 
ife of your own but that. What must the 
end of it be ?—that you play with emo- 
tions and beliefs untif you have no faith 
in any one — none left for yourself; it is 
only the material of your art. Would you 
not rather like to live your own life?” 

He had spoken aatlioe hesitatingly, and 
he was not at all sure that he had quite 
conveyed to her his meaning, though he 
had thought over the subject long enough 
and often enough to get his own impres- 
sions of it clear. 

If she had been ten years older, and an 
experienced coquette, she would have said 
to herself, “7Azs man hates the stage be- 
cause he ts jealous of its hold on my life,” 
and she would have rejoiced over the 
inadvertent confession. But now these 
hesitating words of his seemed to have 
omen some quick, responsive thrill in 
her nature, for she suddenly said, with an 
earnestness that was not at all assumed,~— 

“Sometimes I have thought of that — 
it is so strange to hear my own doubts 
repeated. If I could choose my own life 
— yes, I would rather live that out than 
merely imagining the experiences oi oth- 
ers. But what is one to do? You look 
around, and take the world asitis. Can 
anything be more trivial and disappoint- 
ing? hen you are Juliet in the balcony, 
or Rosalind in the forest, then you have 
some better feeling within you, if it is only 
for an hour or so.” 








“Yes,” said he; “and you go on in- 
dulging in those doses of fictitious senti- 
ment until But I am afraid the 
night air is too cold for you. Shall we go 
back ?” 

She could not fail to notice the trace of 
bitterness, and subsequent coldness, with 
which he spoke. She knew that he must 
have been thinking deeply over this mat- 
ter, and that it was no ordinary thing that 
caused him to speak with so much feeling. 
But, of course, when he proposed that they 
should return to the marquee, she con- 
sented. He could not expect her to stand 
there and defend her whole manner of 
life. Much less could he expect her to 

ive up her profession merely because he 
fad exercised his wits in getting up some 
fantastic theory about it. And she began 
to think that he had no right to talk to her 
in this bitter fashion. 

When they had got half-way back to 
the tent, he paused for a moment. 

“Tam going to ask a favor of you,” he 
said, in a low voice. “I have spent a 
pleasant time in England, and I cannot 
tell you how grateful I am to you for let- 
ting me become one of your friends. To- 
morrow morning I am going back home. 
I should like you to give me that flower — 
as some little token of remembrance.” 

The small fingers did not tremble at all 
as she took the flower from her dress. 
She presented it to him with a charming 
smile, and without a word. What was the 
giving of a flower? There was a cart-load 
of roses in the tent. 

But this flower she had worn next her 
heart. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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In one of Quarles’s instructive epigrams 
we are informed that God buys his wares 
by weight and not by measure, that he in- 
clines less to words than to matter, and 
- prefers the balance to the yard in his esti- 
mate of the exact value of prayer. Whether 
the same or a contrary course of proceed- 
ing be in use in the literary market presided 
over by the public, in whatever regard the 
compositions of Quevedo may be consid- 
ered, in whatever scale they may be laid, 
they are little likely ever to be found 
wanting. For his papers in quantity are 
(though many have been lost) at least as 
numerous as those of Mariner, Lope’s 
friend, who is said to have left behind him 


full of his own lucubrations, unfortunately 
in a writing so exceedingly small and so 
exceedingly bad that no person but himself 
could read it, and in quality comprise sub- 
jects most useful and entertaining, ex- 
pressed in terms from which not a single 
line, scarcely a single word, can well be 
taken away. In Spain the name of Que- 
vedo is about as well known and as much 
talked of as that of Milton in England. 
His works there are as little read as the 
“ Areopagitica” or “ Paradise Regained” 
here. His reputation is in direct, but his 
countrymen’s intelligence of its proper 
cause in inverse, proportion to his merit. _ 

Francisco Gomez de Quevedo Villegas 
was born at Madrid in 1580, and died at 
Villanueva de los Infantes, in the land 
which Don Quixote made illustrious, in 
1645. So far, at least, his biography has 
not been, as too many biographies are, 
fashioned at random to suit the reader’s 
fancy. So far all his biographers agree ; 
but uncertainty, which haunts all human 
things, too soon arises respecting the color 
of his hair. Some say red, others, and the 
majority, black. In this world it is better 
to agree with the majority, which thus con- 
tinues the outlines of the map of his 
microcosm. Fair complexion, lofty brow, 
dark eyes debased by spectacles, small 
moustache and imperial, middle-sized fig- 
ure, distorted feet. Such was his mind’s 
lodging; for his mind itself there are his 
books, and, as it is written on Wren’s mon- 
ument, Circumspice. There are plenty to 
investigate. He was a contemporary of 
Lope de Vega and Cervantes, of whom 
the former calls him, in the seventh sz/va 
of his “ Laurel of Apollo,” prince of lyric 
poets and rival of Pindar and Petronius, 
and the latter, child of the sun-god. The 
accident of being littered in what is known 
in the language of footmen as the “ sphere 
of high life ” bore for him the bitter fruit 
of acourt education. He graduated in the 
University of Alcala, where he became, if 
in this matter the singular unanimity of 
his biographers can be trusted, a doctor of 
theology before the age of fifteen. Such 
premature proficiency puts under a bushel 
that of ye | and Pope. Lisping in the- 
ology is a little more difficult than lisping 
in numbers. For the former one wants 
something more than bees swarming about 
one’s mouth in one’s cradle. Nor this 
alone: before he had, in the eye of our 
English law, ceased to be an infant, he 
had studied French, Italian, Latin, Greek, 
Arabic, and Hebrew (in which last tongue 
he afterwards assisted Juan de Mariana in 





three hundred and sixty quires of paper 


his edition of the Bible), civil and canon 
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law, mathematics, astronomy, medicine, 
and natural philosophy. The man seems to 
have suffered from a literary dropsy; no 
wonder he paid for his assiduity with dis- 
torted feet and half-blinded eyes! A duel, 
of which the only certain information is 
that it was fought about a woman of whom 
he knew nothing, and arose in a church, the 
hothouse of Spanish amatory intrigue, ban- 
ished him from Madrid, and he became 
a minister of finance under the Duke of 
Osuna, afterwards viceroy of Naples. 
With this master, after a stormy political 
life, he suffered shipwreck. He was twice 
imprisoned —like Cervantes, he is the 
glory and the shame of Spain—and in 
both cases apparently with gross injustice. 
During these’ long-continued seclusions 
from worshipful society, he chewed to con- 
siderable purpose the hard cud of oppres- 
sion and poverty, of insolence and neglect. 
At the conclusion of his first imprisonment 
he retired to his paternal estate of La 
Torre de Juan Abad in the Sierra Morena, 
and there proposed, after so many years of 
his life spent for others, to live the remain- 
der for himself. “There,” as he says, 
“surrounded with fit books though few, I 
converse with the departed, and listen with 
my eyes to the dead who speak to me with 
a fe. counterpoint in life’s dream. There 
I watch the dragging of the harrows, and 
live like an ant amidst a heap of corn.” 
There, like a daughter of Zion, he sat 
down and sang by the waters of his native 
stream. Well for him had he continued 
thus to amuse himself. But his evil des- 
tiny reconducted him to the capital, and he 
was again sentenced to confinement, and 
only released when long restraint had 
ruined his health and brought him so near 
to the end of his days that no indulgence 
could add many, no inhumanity take many 
away. He had, as Tacitus tells us about 
the Germans, funcrum nulla ambitio. In 
a word, he objected to the waste of money 
in furnishing a ridiculous religious farce 
for an idle rabble. Quoth he, Za musica 
paguela, guien la oyere—\et him who 
hears the music pay for it. Some of the 
historians of his life make him lose his 
senses just before his death. They de- 
clare that he begged the a | tribunal of 
the Inquisition to correct with its prudent 
pen any clause which clashed with the 
ideas of propriety entertained by that ex- 
cellent institution. 

It has been said that an acquaintance 
with Quevedo’s works is rare in Spain; in 
England, even in this highly educated age, 
few of us are acquainted with his name. 
Shortly after the Restoration, the good 
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knight, Sir Roger L’Estrange, made En- 
glish a minute portion of him, which he 
was pleased to christen “The Visions of 
Dom.Quevedo, Knight of the Order of St. 
James,” and which was so popular as in a 
very short time to reach an eleventh edition. 
So Sir Roger stands out in the dark back- 
ground of time, lightened by the halo of 
the glory of the intellect of Quevedo, as 
Urquhart by that of Rabelais, and as Cot- 
ton by that of Montaigne. But Sir Rog- 
er’s version is not nearly so faithful as 
those sufficiently unfaithful of Cotton and 
Urquhart. It is, indeed, obviously a trans- 
lation, not from the original Spanish, but 
from the French of Le Sieur Raclots, 
taken in its turn from that of Le Sieur de 
la Geneste, as may be seen from the very 
first lines of the first vision of the “ A leua- 
cil Alguacilado,” or “Catchpole Pos- 
sessed :””—“ Going t’other day to hear 
mass at a convent in this town, the door, 
it seems, was shut, and a world of people 
begging and pressing to get in. Upon 
inquiry what the matter was, they told me 
of a demoniac to be exorcised or dispos- 
sest, etc.” The corresponding French 
rendering has: “Ces jours passez men 
allant ouir la messe en un couvent de 
cette ville, Py trouvai la porte fermée et 
une affiuence de peuple gui tachoit par 
pritres @y pouvoir entrer; je m’infor- 
may,” andsoon. Now, in the Spanish we. 
have, first of all, a dedication to the Conde: 
de Lemos, president of the Indies, in 
which Quevedo, after saying he welk 
knows that, in the eyes of the count, the 
author is more bedevilled than his subject, 
divides the alguaciles, or Spanish police,. 
into six classes: those of fire, of air, of 
earth, of water, those under the earth, and: 
those that: fly from the light. Next, inan: 
address to the “pious reader,” he asks. 
him to read his discourse if he likes, and. 
if not, to leave it alone, as there is no pen- 
alty for not reading it; and lastly, the sub~ 
ject is opened thus: “I happened to enter: 
St. Peter’s in search of the licentiate Cala~ 
bres, a man of a bonnet of three orders. 
made after the mode of a half-peck meas-- 
ure, eyes suited to louse-hunting, quick. 
and restless; wristbands of Corinth, a. 
soupcon of shirt about his neck, his sleeves. 
as they had been in skirmish, and:all the- 
braid in tatters; his arms set.akimbo like: 
the handles of a pot, his hands. hooked ;. 
with a voice between, that of a. penitent. 
and one who has mortified himself with, the: 
lash; with a downcast look and thoughts. 
in treble; his complexion in some parts.’ 
cracked, in others dull; a dawdler at re-- 
sponses, but. a. breviator at meals. a, 
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mighty caster out of spirits, so much so 
that he sustained his body therewith; a 

ood hand at uttering charms, making in 

is benediction crosses bigger than belong 
to those that have married ill. His slut- 
tishness he called humility, recounted vis- 
ions he had had,and if folks were too 
careless to believe him, worked miracles 
which wearied me. This, sir, was one of 
those fair sepulchres whitened without, 
and fullof mouldings, but within rotten- 
ness and worms ; feigning externally hon- 
esty, and being internally of a dissolute 
disposition, and of a conscience torn wide 
open. He was, in ordinary language, a 
hypocrite, a living fraud, a speaking fable, 
an animated lie.” 

Cowper, in his “ Table Talk,” tells us 
that Quevedo “asked when in hell to see 
the royal gaol,” and on expressing sur- 
prise at the few kings he found there, was 
informed by his black attendant that all 
were there that ever reigned. There is 
no passage like this in the “ Zahurdas de 
Pluton,” or “ Pigsties of Pluto,” perhaps 
he most pleasing of Quevedo’s “ Dreams ;” 
jt is therefore probably to be discovered, 
since the singer of Olney was seldom in- 
accurate, in the version of Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, though the writer has searched 
for it there also without success. Sir 
Roger has not precisely preserved the 
‘eloquent introduction to the “* Zahurdas :” 
Quevedo wrote, “I found myself in a 
place favored by nature with a pleasant 
calm, where beauty free from malice rav- 
‘ished the view (mute recreation, and with- 
out human reply), where fountains prattled 
among their pebbles, and trees amidst 
‘their leaves, and where from time to time 
some bird sang, whether in rivalry or to 
reward them for their music I cannot de- 
‘termine. Look how curious is our desire, 
which discovered no contentment in such 
a scene!” Sir Roger translates freely, 
mot to say elegantly, “ Being one autumn 
at a friend’s house in the country, which 
was indeed a most delicious retreat, I took 
.a walk one moonlight night into the park.” 
Le Sieur Raclots has of course almost 
‘word for word the same in French; and 
‘the Edinburgh edition of 1798 also gener- 
‘ously accords to us the autumn, the coun- 
— house, the moonlight, and _ the park, of 
.all which, it is needless to add, there is no 
‘vestige in the original. 

It is indeed difficult, as Captain Stevens, 
-another of his translators, says, to “ make 
ihim speak English with that diverting 
‘sweetness as he does Spanish.” The titles 
veven of the “Dreams ” are distorted : the 
“Visita de los Chistes” becomes “ Death 


and her Empire,” and “ Hell” in all its 
naked simplicity of grandeur takes the 
place of the “Zahurdas de Pluton.” From 
ignorance or indifference, from involuntary 
or voluntary inaccuracy, every translator 
writes as if he had opened the volume at 
random and taken a leaf out here and 
there. ~~ the disjecti membra poeta 
remain, a few grains of Castilian gold 
mixed and scarcely seen in much French 
or English mud. Guided apparently by 
that humane desire of pleasing the popu- 
lace, which is the polar star of all literary 
progress, Sir Roger has introduced us to 
Tyburn Gallows and Ratcliffe Highway, 
Hackney and Covent Garden, my lord 
mayor and Oliver Cromwell, thus adding 
considerably to one of the chief literary 
values of Quevedo as the illustrator of the 
manners of his place and age. In this 
latter respect L’Estrange’s work bears 
much the same relation to that of Quevedo 
as Pope’s “ Imitations of Horace’s Epis- 
tles ” to Horace himself. But the bard of 
Twickenham professes only to imitate, 
and is at least consistent. hen he has 
represented 


Flore, bono claroque fidelis amice Neroni, 


by “Dear Colonel, Cobham’s and your 
country’s friend,” he does not afterwards 
translate Luculli miles by “a soldier of 
Lucullus.” 


tunities of friends, the wearisome lie 
which, now pretty well worn out, used to 
adorn the preface of nine publications out 
of ten, but, as he himself informs us, out 
of pure spite for the hard measure with 
which it had been meted unto him by 
physicians, lawyers, and women. Queve- 
do’s satire is indeed universal, but perhaps 
chiefly directed against these objects of 
the indignation of L’Estrange. It is not 
to be found elsewhere more condensed than 
in that dream of “ E/ Mundo por de Den- 
tro” or “ The World from Within,” where 
we find vice so long as it is advantageous 
known as virtue, and virtue when disad- 
vantageous stigmatized as vice, where a 
regard for the welfare of others is the dis- 
guise of curiosity or pride, and where 
male and female selfishness flaunt abroad 
boldly under the masks of honor and of 
virtue. 

The works of him of whom a glimpse 
was caught in the seventeenth century as 
of a Spanish Lucian laughing at the do 
mus exilis Plutonia fabuleque manes 





bear witness to arare marriage, the mar- 


L’Estrange’s book was published not to . 
oblige the public, or to gratify the impor- ~ 
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riage of a native genius to untiring indus- 
try. They may be divided into serious 
and comic, the religious portion of the 
former alone being larger than all the 
rest, and each of these divisions may be 
again subdivided into prose and poetry. 
The joyous satirist is also the profound 
philosopher, the ascetic moralist, the con- 
summate historian. But the colossal statue 
is seldom seen save on one side only ; the 
light of fame, like that of the sun, can, it 
seems, only illumine one part at the ex- 
pense of corresponding shadow on the 
other. 

It is sad to reflect that while his 
“ Dreams ” have done most to make him 
known in Spain and elsewhere, and next to 
them his “Vida de gran Tacano,” or “ Life 
of a Great Rascal,” his works on the scho- 
lastic divinity of Catholicism; his version 
of the “ Introduction toa Devout Life ” of 
Francis de Sales; his “ Virtue Militant 
against Envy, Ingratitude, Avarice, and 
Pride, the Four Pestilences of the World, 
and against the Four Bugbears of Life, 
Contempt, Sickness, cine and Death ;” 
his sonnet on the immaculate conception 
of the Blessed Virgin ; his “ Politics of God 
and Government of Christ our Lord,” in 
which he collects a complete body of polit- 
ical philosophy from the example of Jesus, 
grounded on the idea of Gregory that the 
whole of Christ’s life is a practical lesson, 
are rarely opened, and not a page of one 
of them has ever been translated. Some 
few may have laughed at his letters of 
the “Knight of the Nippers,” but who 
will be found acquainted with his “ Com- 
pendium of the Life of S. Thomas of Vil- 
Janueva”? After such an example of 
perversion of popular interest, no one will 
wonder at the subordinate neglect of his 
satires after Juvenal, his translations of 
Epictetus and Phocylides, his imitations of 
Anacreon; of his poetry of all kinds, 
xacaras, canciones, endechas, bailes, mad- 
rigals, and burlesque sonnets, which paro- 
died the extravagant images of the Mari- 
nists, and the affected singularity of 
Gongora, a fault to which Quevedo was 
himself far too liable. 

An explanation of the prodigious fecun- 
dity of this magnum decus Hispanorum, 
as he is called by his friend Justin Lipsius, 
may be partially found in that little /ador 
lime to which he submitted his work, but 
lies chiefly in that order and distribution 
of his time to which he rigorously adhered. 
Few of life’s wasted opportunities can be 
set to the debit side of his account. That 
jealous interference with industry on the 
part of idleness, that apparently natural 





desire of the unoccupied to interrupt occu- 
pation, attacked Quevedo to no purpose. 
The unhappy beings sick of that sadly 
common disease of nothing-to-do, who 
wander about, as the elder Disraeli bitterly 
lamented, privileged by a charter of society 
to obstruct the information they cannot 
impart, could little hurt a man-who, like 
Diogenes in his cask, took up his habita- 
tion in an inn to avoid the daily worry and 
anxiety of domestic interruption, who 
dated his letters from its-sign-board, and 
would receive his friends only at one ap- 
pointed hour. Liberal of all things except 
of time, of which alone avarice is a virtue, 
he weighed the priceless moments which 
never return to us for prayer or praise 
with the minutest measures of the apothe- 
caries’ scale. (The little odd intervals of 
existence, the drops of time which added 
together make so large a draught, he care- 
fully economized by carrying always some 
book in his pocket, and so found himself 
never less alone than when alone. It is 
even reported that he had a revolving 
reading-desk, made after his own receipt, 
set by him at his meals, and thus seasoned 
a little meat with much learning. To 
Quevedo meditation was more to be de- 
sired than mutton, and the taste of wisdom 
sweeter than the taste of wine. Nay, he 
kept a lamp with flint and steel standing 
on a little table by his bedside, and was 
even loth to pay the dues of that universal 
tax-collector, sleep. Idleness he has him- 
self named the moth of virtue and the 
holiday, of vice. 

Jovial, like Sir Thomas More, and sat- 
urnine by turns, of rare originality of » 
thought and rarer boldness of expression, 
of a disposition to show at every oppor- 
tunity “Truth in her smock, only a little 
less than naked;” truth whom he loved 
like Pius V. and would not injure like 
Louis XI.; with the quiet independence 
of Voltaire, and the bitter bile of Swift, is 
it a matter of wonder that he had many 
enemies? Were the proud Aidalguia or 
the nouveaux riches of Spain likely to love 
a man who regarded rank and birth and 
riches as they will always be regarded 
by him who is conscious of having in his 
own mind something far rarer than these ; 
a man who advised the /inajudos, or 
boasters about their ancestry —a conven- 
ient term for which, however pressing our 
necessity, we have in English no equiva- 
lent — not to search into time’s protocol, 
nor tear away the veil of ancient silence, 
nor vex buried bones, wherein are more 
worms than blazons, warning them with 
the example of Phaethon, who fell from 
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heaven in seeking to prove his descent 
from Apollo? 

Human nature never changes. Though, 
as a rule, the Spanish Martial avoided the 
person, and sought only to punish the 
vice, yet he was found guilty of being sin- 
gularly wise. Envy proportional to his 
merit pursued him as its shadow. Not 
being able to come near him in piquant 
satire, in varied extent of doctrine, in en- 
chanting excellence of style, his enemies 
published at Valencia, in 1635, a libel full 
of malicious misinterpretation, a work 
woven with the woof of coarsest calumny 
and the warp of most insipid insolence. 
On its title-page it bears the name, of 
course assumed, of the licentiate Arnold 
of Francofurt as its author. Who wrote 
it is a matter of no mighty moment. 
Probably it was a joint composition of the 
Doctor Juan Perez, of Montalvan, and 
Fr. Diego Niseno. Only from church- 
men could such a sample of Christian 
charity have come. Its title will cer- 
tainly be quite sufficient for the satisfac- 
tion of the reader. “The Tribunal of 
Just Vengeance instituted against the 
Master of Errors, the Doctor of Indeli- 
cacies, the Licentiate of Buffoonery, 
the Bachelor of Filth, the Professor 
of Immortality, and the Archdevil of 
Mankind.” 

Instead of lowering himself and exalting 
his Zoilus or Zoiluses by a reply, as has 
been in our English experience only too 
often the case, he refused to answer the 
fool according to his folly, left the would- 
be remora of his ship unnamed, asking 
with his compatriot, — 


Nam cur te aliquis sciat fuisse? 


So he suffered in patience and possessed 
his soul in _— notwithstanding these 
answerers of books, as Goldsmith calls 
them, who, like eunuchs in a seraglio, being 
incapable of giving pleasure themselves, 
hinder those that would, and who revile 
the moral character of him whose writings 
they are unable to injure, writings which, 
compared to their own, are as the sculpture 
of Michael Angelo to a dog in Dresden 
china. 

The “ Tribunal ” is only of value in de- 
termining the genuineness of the works of 
the Spanish Menippus, since, with a view 
of discrediting them, it presents a cata- 
logue of all printed or in MS. until the 
year 1635. 

Quevedo’s mind did not, as some of his 
biographers would have us believe, decay 
with his body. In his “ Life of Marcus 
Brutus,” consisting of a commentary on 


the text of Plutarch stuffed with moral 
and political reflection, which was written 
but a short time before his death, is the 
following passage, “ Justice, clemency, 
valor, modesty, and temperance are virtues 
which the populace seldom applauds uni- 
versally, inasmuch as the revenge and 
envy and evil customs of most of the 
common sort make them desire their king 
to be cruel to others, lewd to give easy 
access to themselves, cowardly to allow 
the bargains of their craft, and unjust to 
give license to their crime. Howbeit, the 
liberality in which all participate, all praise 
— the virtuous as their reward, the wicked 


has their pay. Liberality seasons all the 


actions of a king; it magnifies the good, 
and excuses the bad; it absolves him 
during life from accusations, and acquires 
tears for him at his death.” Certainly 
his fame was not likely to be lessened by 
such lines as these. To adopt Garth’s 
poetical and tender allusion, the falling off 
of his hair had none other effect than to 
make his laurels seen the more. Perhaps 
the best, or rather the least unfaithful, in 
the versions of Quevedo’s “ Dreams,” is 
that called in English “The Last Judg- 
ment,” of the Spanish “Z/7 Sueno de las 
Calaveras,” or “ The Dream of the Skulls.” 
The worst is that entitled “ The Vision of 
Loving Fools,” which corresponds, or is 
intended to correspond, with the Spanish 
“ Casa de Locos de Amor,” or “ The House 
of those that are Mad for Love.” In this 
sparkling moral fantasy the lord of Juan 
Abad takes for his motto that verse which 
Virgil took from Theocritus, — 


Ah, Corydon, Corydon, que te dementia 
cepit ! 


On a sudden he finds himself in a fair 
meadow of sweet and bitter waters, where- 
in love’s servants are dipping his shafts 
of gold. In the meadow’s midst is a large 
building of Doric architecture, with chap- 
ter and cornice, pilasters and architrave, 
and frieze with bossy sculptures graven, 
for all the world like Satan’s palace of 
Pandemonium, made of many-colored 
stones, and with portals standing forever 
wide open. Underneath the chapter is 
written,— 


House of those that are mad for Jove, 
Wherein unto him who best knows how to love 
The best place is given. 


Entering in at the door, of which Beauty 
is the keeper, he finds a folk of pale and 


to friends, all loyalty to lords, all piety to 





parents, is unknown, where maidservants 





violet-hued faces, among whom all faith. 
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become mistresses, and where mistresses 
serve as maids. Here Time is the onl 
hysician, and cures not a few of the sic 
overs by simply setting himself betwixt 
them. In the strongest part of the house 
the women are conned, whose days are 
chiefly spent in playing with little dogs 
with collars of bells, in asking fortune- 
tellers how they may regain their modesty, 
and in writing ivetonete that it is given 
to few to read. Widows, when not occu- 
pied in painting themselves, are weeping 
for their lost husbands with one half of 
their face, and laughing at their new 
sweethearts with the other. Maids in 
general, he says, desire men to be of the 
tribe of Dan: “Aidalgos en dar algoy 
Platones en hacerles buenos platos.” 
Here it is difficult to avoid noticing that 
curious affectation in language, which 
sought to please the ear if not the un- 
derstanding by the juxtaposition of words 
widely different in sense but nearly resem- 
bling one another in sound. For quib- 
bling Quevedo had, of course, the highest 
authority. The Bible is beset with puns. 
In our own Shakespeare they meet us at 
apparently the most inopportune occa- 
sions. They come in when we should 
least expect them, like the singing of a 
prima donna, which is generally loudest 
with her latest breath. But notwithstand- 
ing that the good Bishop Andrews is said 
by such conceits to have turned many to 
repentance, notwithstanding the success 
of burlesques big with this play of words, 
in our own enlightened era on the stage, 
a pun is not universally pleasing. Dr. 
Johnson, for one, expressed his opinion 
on punning with the exact estimation of 
character and genial view of his fellow- 
beings for which he is so deservedly 
famous. A pun is especially provoking 
to a translator: it defies illustration alike 
of pencil and of pen; and Quevedo is, 
alas! so passionately fond of this form-of 
equivocal allusion as to make a man fully 
understand the feeling of Shenstone, when 
he devoutly thanked God for bestowing 
on him a name over which this particular 
court of facetiousness could claim no juris- 
diction. 

His “ Life of a Great Rascal” was in- 
spired by the “ ZLazarillo de Tormes” of 
Hurtado de Mendoza. It is what the 
Spaniards call novela picaresca, a romance 
of roguery, and falls under the same cate- 
gory as the “Guzman de Alfarache” of 
Mateo Aleman, the “ Afarcos de Obregon” 
of Vicente Espinel, the friend of Cervan- 
tes, to whom Le Sage is so deeply in- 
debted, and the “ Diablo Cojuelo” of Luiz 





Velez de Guevara. The romance repre- 
sents an old story, the success of immoral- 
ity, the flourishing of the wicked like a 
green baytree. Itis the “ Reineke Fuchs,” 
the Weltbibel, as Goethe called it; the 
ood fortune of a fox among geese, of a 

nave among fools. In compliance with 
what seems to have been almost a custom 
of the period, the recital is left unfinished. 
The rascal, whether Picarillo, picaro, pica- 
ron, Y acrotety oe or picarate, for which it 
is difficult to find corresponding terms in 
any other language, is invariably distin- 
guished by audacity and astuteness. In 
Quevedo’s rascal we have pictures of inner 
Spanish life, painted not indeed with the 
superfine delicacy of Boucher or Watteau, 
but with the coarse natural truth of Adrian, 
Brauwer, and Ostade. This species of 
novel in Spain supplies the place of the 
sentimental ‘sort in other countries. Spain, 
before France instructed her, knew noth- 
ing of that nauseous dough, which, com- 
pounded of the fashionable portions of 
passion and piety and spiced to taste, is 
baked into sweet cakes yearned after and 
purchased by the young. Not the least 
graphic of the portraits in Quevedo’s 
sober tale is that of the licentiate Cabra, 
the Segovian schoolmaster, whose lean- 
ness was such that you might suppose he 
had forgotten to have himself buried. He 
was says Paul, the protagonist, hunger 
personified, death’s footman, a kind of 
ecclesiastical pea-shooter, red-haired, with 
eyes that seemed to peep out of baskets, 
a beard colorless from fear of his mouth, 
which threatened to devour it out of mere 
famine, most of his teeth banished as idle 
rogues and vagabonds, a throat like that 
of an ostrich, his legs like a two-pronged 
fork or a pair of compasses, and when he 
walked came a rattling like that of casta- 
gnettes. On Sundays he wore a bonnet 
which was once of cloth, half-eaten by 
rats, and bordered with dandruff and 
grease; each shoe might be a Philistine’s 
grave. Notarator spider ever reached 
his room. His soup was so clear that 
Narcissus had run more risk with it than 
with his fountain; at the bottom thereof 
one orphan pea anda struggling adven- 
turer of a turnip. 

The letters of the “ Knight of the Nip- 
pers” commence with the exercise to be 
performed by every man, to save his money 
at the hour when it is demanded of him, 
His daily grace is to be “ Blessed be God, 
who gives me an appetite, but not guests.” 
Before sleeping he shall utter this thanks- 
giving, “ Blessed be thou, O Lord, that I 
strip myself, and another has not done it 
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for me.” If one comes to ask money of 
him he shall be beforehand with him in 
complaining of the hardness of the times, 
but if he cannot succeed in this, he shall 
say, “I was just about to borrow a trifle 
of you.” If one praises anything belong- 
ing to him, he shall say, “ For this reason 
I shall keep it henceforth with greater 
care.” He may express affection with 
words but not with his purse. The letter 
of the “ Knight of the Nippers ” to a lady 
with whom he had lived on intimate terms, 
but who having sucked him like an orange, 
naturally threw him away, and proposed 
pious conduct for the future, contains 
some amusing lines. “I have not yet 
ceased crossing myself at your billet of 
this morning. After having picked my 
body clean, gnawed my bones, sucked 
up all my silver, you say, ‘It is a holy 
time ; this cannot last forever — the neigh- 
bors begin to talk —let us lay aside some 
part of our life for God.’ Painted devii! 
so long as I had a halfpenny the time was 
sinful, there was no neighborhood. I find 
the only way to convert you is to show you 
a bankrupt. You turn to God at once 
when you see a man without a farthing. 
An empty purse is your death’s-head, your 
memento mori, your most sacred relic. A 
fine thing to lay aside a part of your life 
for God! A fine life to bestow a part of 
it on anybody but Lucifer! You rob man 
of what he wants, and give God what he 
does not want. The bare-faced beggar 
would be bountiful of another life! Cer- 
tainly you were bound apprentice to learn 
conscience of a tailor. I will repent of 
what I have given you, and you shall re- 
store it to me to obtain God’s mercy. 
The rest we will leave to be decided in 
Purgatory — if you chance to go that way, 
for if you go to Hell I quit my claim, being 
unwilling to sue you in your aunt’s domin- 
ions.” 

And the same man who wrote this, in 
all good faith in his life of St. Paul the 
apostle quotes the contents of a letter 
which the Virgin Mary wrote to the citi- 
zens of Messina, and in his “Cradle and 
the Grave,” a composition which recalls 
almost on every page the “ AZanresa” of 
Ignatius Loyola, and the “ Holy Living 
and Dying” of Jeremy Taylor, entertains 
this sentiment, which he versified a little 
before his death: “ Leave, O mortal, to 
weary thyself in the acquisition of wealth, 
for at the end thou wilt lose both silver 
and gold, and at the last Time will be thine 
heir. Live for thyself alone if thou canst, 
since for thyself alone, when thou diest, 
thou shalt die.” 





About the “ Knight of the Nippers,” by 
the way, is told a pretty tale. A certain 
Bernardin monk, a conventual of Galicia, 
sent to the author a packet, of which the 
postage, two reals, was not paid. In it he 
wrote, “I have read with unwearied inter- 
est the letters of the ‘ Knight of the Nip- 
pers,’ and the different manners you 
mention for men to deliver themselves 
from all the crafts and assaults of the 
ladies, yet have I discovered none to free 
you from paying the postage of this pack- 
et. God preserve you.” 

Quevedo was somewhat of a misogynist. 
He had passed through a husband’s ex- 
periences. He calls nature’s fair defects 
“ sweet-tasted devils,” and would doubt- 
less have defended South’s derivations of 
surrogate from sorrow-gate and matrimony 
from matter of money. “I would,” he 
says, “have my wife neither foul nor fair, 
but between these extremes, or more fair 
than foul, for it is better to be anxious 
than to be afraid, to have something to 
shield rather than to shudder at. I would 
have her neither poor nor rich, that she 
be not sold to me nor I to her. I would 
have her merry, for in our daily life will 
not be wanting sufficient sadness for both. 
I would not have her young nor yet old, 
not a cradle nor yet a coffin, for I have 
forgotten my lullabies and have not yet 
learnt my responsories. Were she deaf 
and tongue-tied I would give God infinite 
thanks for all his goodness.” 

In the only two anecdotes we have 
touching his intercourse with what is so 
suggestively called the opposite sex he 
has no reason to respect it. In the first 
matter he is banished from Madrid, and 
the second afforded him a brave opportu- 
nity of adopting the advice of Bacon, and 
being the first to laugh at his own defects 
in order to mar the malicious point of his 
friends. One day, being at a party, or 
tertulia as the Spaniards call it, one of 
his feet stole out by accident, not exactly 
like Suckling’s little mouse, from beneath 
a long cloak which he wore to hide his 
legs from the light. “Oh what a foul 
foot!” said a lady with that ready wit and 
delicate sense of polite humor which makes 
woman so charming. Quoth Quevedo, 
“ There is yet another foot more foul in 
this good company.” Then they began 
to look one on another doubting of whom 
he spake, and a general registration of 
feet followed, until the philosopher, with a 
sang-froid which would have astonished 
the noble author of “Childe Harold,” 
presently produced his other foot, yet more 
distorted. 
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His condemnation of women is less 
coarse but more cutting than that of Juve- 
nal or Boileau. They are forced compan- 
ions with whom you must speak under 
suspicion. He is the prudent person who 
enjoys their caresses but never trusts them 
even in a trifle. Our senses starve for 
what a woman is, and are surfeited with 
what she seems to be. If you kiss her, 
you smear your lips; if you put your arms 
round her, you punish yourself with steel 
rods and make dints in her padding; if you 
bargain for her barefooted, you leave half 
of her behind you, for shoes, like death, 
make all women equal ; if you woo her, you 
weary yourself; if you obtain her, you ob- 
tain embarrassment; if you keep her, you 
become poor; if you leave her, she pur- 
sues you ; if you oe her she leaves you. 
Reading about these ridiculous women of 
Quevedo’s age, two centuries and a half 
ago, how sincerely thankful we ought all 
to feel for the many improvements time 
and good sense have wrought upon those 
of our own. 

But almost every class of society was in 
its turn the subject of the satire of this 
Spanish Voltaire. Lawyers save their 
clients in a suit as sailors their vessel in a 
storm, by taking out all they possess, that 
they may come, God willing, void and 
empty tothe shore. Doctors he loved as 
Moliére loved them. In the “ Catchpole 
Possessed” a gentleman is haled before 
the judgment-seat of the king of hell, and 
accused of many horrible murders. He is 
at once shut up with the medical men. 
Next to a doctor the most dangerous dis- 
ease to a wealthy man is to make his will. 
The fires of Purgatory boil the priést’s 

ot, and to pray for the poor and to pocket 
ma yourself is a very stale kind of stealing. 
The confines are faint between resignation 
and hypocrisy. In“ Pluto’s Pigsties ” he 
is of opinion that he has seen the lower 
regions already in the higher. On being 
asked how, he answers, “ In the covetous- 
ness of judges; in the tongues of evil 
speakers ; to this St. James’s idea is some- 
what similar: in the appetites of the luxu- 
rious; in the vanity of great men; but the 
whole of Hell, without the loss of a point, 
is in the pietism of the pawnbrokers of vir- 
tue.” Harder words than these he uses, 
inspirations of a bolder invective, but such 
as cannot be interpreted in an age in which 
greater vices necessitate greater delicacy 
of language and reserve. 

In Spain unowned tatters of wit and 
shreds of satire escheat to Quevedo, as in 
this country they are usually collected to 
adorn Dr. Johnson; the lesser bubbles 
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floating on the sea of letters are absorbed 
by the greater; the unclaimed property 
accrues to thecrown. To Condé, who had 
exceeding many flocks and herds, has been 
given the one little ewe lamb of Madame 
de Cornuel, “ No man is a hero to his va- 
let de chambre,” and it is very certain that 
no few of the witticisms attributed-to Que- 
vedo might be divided among many of his 
poorer brethren. It is not, for instance, 
easy to find where we should most expect 
it, in the life of Marcus Brutus, that model 
of austere morality and concise style, these 
apophthegms: “ The vapor of princely 
friendship produces death;” “ Men enter 
palaces with envy, live in them under per- 
secution, and leave them with confusion; ” 
nor the celebrated sentence, “ Monarchs 
should remember that Satan was the first 
privy councillor;” nor this: “To see of 
how little value are the kingdoms of the 
earth in the sight of the gods, it is suffi- 
cient to look on those to whom they give 
them,” which may be compared with the 
conclusion of Arbuthnot’s polite epitaph 
on Francis Chartres. The reflection is 
also tc be found in La Bruyére, and the 
common fountain seems to be Seneca’s 
treatise on Providence: “Von sunt divi- 
tig bonum. Itaque habeat illas et Ellius 
leno, ut homines pecuniam quam in templis 
consecraverint, videant et in fornice.” 

Sir Robert Filmer would scarcely have 
endorsed the remarks of the Spanish _poli- 
tician on the subject of monarchs which 
are to be found in the “Politica de Dios, y 
Gobierno de Cristo." Therea king is said 
to be a public person, whose crown is the 
necessities of his kingdom. Reigning is 
not an entertainment, but a task. He who 
conceals himself from the complaints of 
his subjects, and has doorkeepers for the 
aggrieved but none for the aggressors, re- 
tires from his duty and is on the same foot- 
ing as the destroyers of Christ, of whom 
he will not learn to be a king. 

Here is a curious passage, almost liter- 
ally translated, of the “Politica.” “If 
you allow yourself to be seen by those 
who are not allowed to see you, do you not 
give sight to the blind? If you free your 
court from the evil spirits of covetous min- 
isters, do you not cast out devils? If you 
are a father to the widow and orphan, who 
are mute and on whose behalf all are mute, 
do you not give speech to the dumb? If 
by relieving the poor you banish famine 
and its resultant diseases, do you not cure 
the sick? And if he cannot be a good 
king who gives not to his subjects health, 
speech, liberty, and sight, what shall he be 
who deprives them of all these ?” 
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One of the most amusing of the many 
sketches of this Spanish Scarron is enti- 
tled, “ A Book of all Things, and of Many 
Others Besides,” containing ghastly and 
fearful secrets, tried, certain, and proved, 
and never known to fail. The book be- 
gins with sundry riddles and solutions, 
many of which are familiar to us, though 
few would think of finding them in Queve- 
do. “Question. How to make a woman 
follow you, without having spoken to her, 
wherever you will? Answer. Steal what 
she has; she will never leave you in sun 
or shadow, but follow you to the world’s 
end. Question. How to prevent tailors 
cabbaging your stuff? Azswer. Never let 
them cut out your clothes, for this is the 
only remedy. Question. How to make 
your horse turn in any direction? <Azx- 
swer. Send him to a lawyer for half a day. 
Question. How to be beloved by all? 
Answer. Lend money, and don’t ask for 
it again, treat, suffer, endure, do good 
turns, hold your peace, and allow yourself 
to be cheated.” This, the popular humor 
of Marcolfo, of Tyll Eulenspiegel, of Jo- 
crisse, is succeeded by a treatise on divina- 
tion, astrology, etc., which looks as if it 
had been written yesterday for a satire on 
“The Handbook of Astrology,” by which 
every question of the future on which the 
mind is anxious may be truly answered, by 
Zadkiel Tao Sze. Herein we learn that 
Jupiter in Libra is extremely obnoxious to 
shopkeepers, or, as we say now, proprie- 
tors of establishments. The full moon 
signifies that she can hold no more, and 
this is an aphorism of Hermes. A blazing 
star with a long tail foretells that many are 
likely to look at it, and all princes die in 
that year who cannot live till the next. 
Evidently Quevedo troubled himself little 
about the sweet influences of the Pleiades 
or the bands of Orion. A chapter on 
omens advises the reader if on leaving his 
house he sees crows flying, to let them fly 
and mind where he sets his feet, and in- 
forms him that Tuesday is an unlucky day 
for those who travel without money, and 
for those who are cast into gaol. Sunday 
is a good day to spunge a dinner, for the 
sun is in his own house and you in another 
man’s. Thursday is a good day not to be- 
lieve flatterers. A chapter on physiognomy 
furnishes much that would have delighted 
Lavater. Another on chiromancy is death 
to the gypsies. This man of little faith 
declares the lines in the palm show simply 
that the hand has been bent, and predict 
union neither with dark man nor with fair. 
“The Book of all Things, etc,” is con- 
cluded with advice how to learn all the 





sciences and arts, liberal and mechanical, 
ina single day. There is no room to give 
his receipts for acquiring languages with 
small expense of time and none of money, 
receipts at least as sure and far more in- 
— than those of many modern pro- 
essors who bait their linguistic mouse-trap 
with the toasted cheese of “a perfect 
knowledge of French in five weeks.” 

Almost unknown as a prose writer, 
Quevedo is, with one famous exception, in 
England perhaps entirely unknown as a 
poet. Yet his poetical works are numer- 
ous and, as has been already mentioned, 
of many styles. He is especially hard, 
even as a Spanish poet, to translate, and 
his excellent critic, Ochoa, has declared 
that some of his conceits it is quite impose 
sible to decipher. Nevertheless, he as- 
signs him a high position on the Castilian 
Parnassus. His poems are chiefly col- 
lected under the title of “The Nine 
Muses,” according to the subjects of which 
they treat. Under Clio, for instance, he 
writes of famous men, deeds, times, and 
things, under Melpomene of deaths and 
funerals, under Erato of love and beauty, 
under Urania of religion. 

In a sonnet of the first, division, Clio, 
addressed to Rome buried under its ruins, 
he contrasts its ancient and modern condi- 
tion, observing that most of the solid struc- 
tures of the city have perished, while the 
river Tiber yet remains the same, and the 
conclusion of this sonnet forms the single 
exception above referred to. The little 
brook, which Horace describes in his 
“Journey to Brundusium,” keeping its 
former channel in spite of agriculture and 
earthquakes, introduces in Boswell’s “ Life 
of Johnson,” this conclusion, miserably 
distorted. Quevedo wrote, — 


Huyé lo que era firme, y solamente 
Lo fugitivo permanece y dura. 


This passage is taken, as Boswell’s guide, 
philosopher, and friend pointed out, from 
James Vitalis, a theologian and poet of 
Palermo, who died at Rome in 1560. The 
whole sonnet is, indeed, copied from the 
same author, omitting many of his anti- 
thetic conceits as that of Rome conquering 
herself at last, that nothing in the world 
might remain unconquered by her. The 
reference to the Albula at the conclusion 
of the Latin epigram is written thus: — 


Immota labascunt, 
Et quz perpetuo sunt agitata manent. 


It is unfortunate that the best-known poet- 
ical quotation from Quevedo is not Que- 
vedo’s own. The English reader, judging 














QUEVEDO, 


from this sole evidence, might suppose 
one of the most original of Spanish writ- 
ers nothing. better than a_plagiarist. 
Joachim du Bellay, who died in the same 
rear as Vitalis, has the same thought in 
his “ Antiguitez de Rome,” so excellently 
translated hy our own Spenser : — 


Le Tybre seul qui vers la mer s’enfuit 
Reste de Rome. O mondaine inconstance ! 


The idea has been ingeniously utilized 
by Mr. Tennyson in his “Song of the 
Brook.” 

The four idylls in the muse Erato, 
which conclude the poems, dedicated to 
the lady whom he celebrates under the 
name of Lysis, are fair specimens of his 
amatory effusions. The first is a loving 
lament, pur et simple, in the second the 
lover is already sick, and soon dead of 
love, in the third he rises from the dead 
to compose his own epitaph, and in the 
fourth he makes his will. The Marinistic 
expressions touching this lady completely 
cut out those of Cowley and Donne. So 
much is even a poet the creature of the 
period in which he lives, that Quevedo, 
while laughing at the cultism of Gongora, 
wrote himself hundreds of lines full of the 
fantastic incongruities of Italian imagery, 
and debased by injudicious association of 
quaint metaphor and metaphysical ex- 
travagance. What is the scholastic specu- 
lation of Cowley, who compared a lover’s 
heart to a hand-grenade, to the ingenious 
absurdity of Quevedo, who imagines his 
own heart floating in the waves of his 
mirtress’s hair, heaven studded with its 
stars out of her eyes, and yet surplus 
stuff remaining sufficient for Lysis to 
lengthen day and dissipate night, and her 
disdainful mouth a diamond of sonorous 
ice? What is Donne’s somewhat far- 
fetched idea of a woman’s name on glass 
making it less fragile to the description of 
the seashore as a sandy statue? Well 
might Dr. Johnson say that the metaphys- 
ical school aimed less at nature than at 
saying what was never said before, and 
that it failed to give delight in its endeavor 
to extort admiration. 

Four of Quevedo’s most festive and re- 
markable romances in Thalia are rare in- 
vectives against those marvels of natural 
history known as the pheenix, the pelican, 
the basilisk, and the unicorn. Jn the last 
especially, the popular belief is made the 
means of much matrimonial merriment. 
In one of his redondillas, short poems of 
four octosyllabic verses, some original con- 
ceits occur concerning the old subject of 
Orpheus’ descent to hell for the redemp- 
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tion of his wife Eurydice. The poem 
begins with saying that a worse subject 
could not have brought him into a worse 
place; goes ou to inform us that his song 
caused much admiration, but his inten- 
tion of taking his wife back with him 
more ; that Pluto could not punish_his in- 
trusion with greater cruelty than by grant- 
ing his request; yet that for the sake of 
the singer’s music he attached to his grant 
a condition which facilitated the preven- 
tion of the ill-advised prayer touching the 
singer’s wife. 

Quevedo was not more remarkable for 
caustic wit or versatile ingenuity than for 
his widely extended knowledge of char- 
acter. He was at home alike in the 
prince’s presence chamber and the brothel 
of the prostitute, in the holy cloister 
and the gambler’s hell. The xacaras in 
Terpsichore are poems written chiefly in 
the fatois or slang of the xague, pimp 
and bully. They are a novela picaresca 
in verse. In the first, Escarraman writes 
to La Mendez from prison, into which he 
has been pushed by some “ live pins,” the 
Spanish argot of Quevedo’s period for 
alguaciles. His chains chink like grass- 
hoppers in a stubble field at evening. He 
was taken in a drinking-bout after his 
sixty-ninth draught. He mentions some 
of La Mendez’s friends whom he meets in 
gaol, and owing to a little dispute wlth 
these, is ordered a public beating by the 
governor, whom he calls a bellows of 
Satan. The ass on which he rides during 
his punishment is big as a dromedary — 
the reader will remember Cervantes’ com- 
parison of the friar’s mules to the same 
beast — so that all may behold him; as 
slow as a tortoise, not to hurry the slashes 
of his executioner. The letter concludes 
with a request to La Mendez to lend him © 
a little money. That lady’s reply is en- 
shrined in another poem. She begins 
somewhat sententiously: “All woe is 
drowned in wine, all cares are calked with 
bread. I have nothing to give you, ex- 
cept indeed some good advice, such is my 
misfortune.” She gives advice suited less 
to this paper than to the occasion, and re- 
marks incidentally that all women will 
prefer a rich pagan to a poor Christian, 
however pious. Here La Mendez forms 
as evil an estimate of her sex as the En- 
glish philosopher who expressed it as_ his 
deliberate opinion that a maid would as 
soon marry Jonathan Wild as St. Austin, 
if the thief-taker had twopence-halfpenny 
more than the saint. 

The pleasure of reading these roguish 
romances is much diluted by the difficulty 
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of their words. It is like painfully elabo- 
rating a joke in Aristophanes without the 
assistance of Liddell and Scott. No gen- 
tleman like Mr. Hotten ever published a 
slang dictionary in the time of Quevedo of 
a language as rich perhaps in this article 
as any in what is known as the civilized 
world. But the xacaras could never bear 
a literal rendering. Maldegollada and 
Zamborodon speak with the tongues of 
Lysistrata and Gargantua, rather than 
with those of Madame de Maintenon and 
Louis XIV. 

Sufficient has been shown of Quevedo, 
it is to be hoped, to make it understood 
that he, like the great High Priest of all 
the Nine, as Campbell is pleased to call 
Dryden, was not a confessor to the finer 
secrets of the human heart. He was any- 
thing but one of the “gentle bosoms.” 
Had the subject of Eloise fallen into his 
hands, he had left us a mighty coarse draft 
of her passion. Neither was this poet 
remarkable for the great regard which he 
paid to des convenances, which pester us 
from the cradle to the grave. He did not, 
like the Pharisee, thank God that he was 
not as this publican. A wicked heathen 
and a sincere Christian met with the same 
treatment at his hands. He had little 
sympathy with what is known as the moral 
greatness of his species. He is scarcely 
a suitable companion for the young; his 
works contain few neutral tints, and his 
philosophy is wont to walk abroad without 
a veil. JAMES MEw. 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. 
BY MRS, OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER VII. 


It was late before Law got home. In 
the first place he read the Family Herald 
through to his interested and busy auditors. 
Their needles flew like lightning along the 
lengthy seams : trimmings were as noth- 
ing to them, and even a hem became 
interesting as he read. When he had pur- 
sued Lady Araminta to the end of this little 
portion of her history, showing how she 
refused that wicked duke who was at the 
bottom of all her troubles, and whose ex- 
pedients to get her into his power were so 
manifold, he began the next story —and 
so on till all was finished. It took some 
time to get through the delightful penny- 
worth. What good it did to the poor girls 
at their work! They were not patient, 
superior, noble-minded needlewomen, pen- 





sively bearing up against the privations of 
their lot, but very commonplace girls, 
grumbling at their privations frankly, yet 
sitting up half the night over wedding fin- 
ery or funeral robes, without any very clear 
idea that it was a hardship, or indeed more 
than an inevitable feature of “the dress- 
making.” It was under this simple matter- 
of-fact aspect that their vigil appeared to 
them now, and they did not feel it any 
very great grievance ; but, such as it was, 
it was infinitely lightened by Law and the 
Family Herald. He was, to tell the truth, 
a little bit interested himself in the stories, 
He thought them very finely written. He 
liked the bits about Araminta’s true, but 
alas! poor and unfortunate lover. This 
lover was tall and strong, interesting and 
clever beyond description. He could do 
whatever he tried to do, and managed to 
live comfortably upon nothing at all. Law 
had a half notion that this elegant and per- 
fect being was like himself. He would 
not have breathed it to any one, but yet 
he thought so. And when one story was 
finished he began another. He did not 
mind whether it was the beginning, or the 
middle, or the end of the tale; all was the 
same to Law; he went stoutly on, and read 
the whole number through — poetry, an- 
swers to correspondents, and all. It was 
not very fine literature perhaps, or, rather, 
it was very superfine literature, with no- 
body below the rank of a baronet in the 
leading stories; but what it did for these 
poor dressmaking girls! They followed 
Lady Araminta through every turn of her 
wonderful fortunes, with eyes that glowed 
and shone over their needlework. They 
identified themselves with her, exclaiming, 
“That’s just what I’d have done!” and, 
“No, I wouldn’t have had him, not I, if 
he’d been fifty dukes!” with true enthusi- 
asm. Their needles flew, and the work 
got on as by magic; their excitement 
showing itself in the speed with which they 
worked. The wedding things were done 
an hour sooner than they would otherwise 
have been done, under this stimulus, and 
it was little more than twelve o’clock when 
Polly, after folding up the last dress, in 
readiness to be sent home first thing in 
the morning, said, “ Now, Mr. Lawrence, 
you’ve been adeal of use. If you like, you 
can see me home!” 

“ As if it was a treat for him to see her 
home!” Emma cried, who owned the spe- 
cial allegiance of Law; but the youth, for 
his part, had no objection. It was a beau- 
tiful night, and a little additional walk was 
nothing but a pleasure to him; and he 
was quite good-natured, ready to exert him- 
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self in any way tnat was not legitimate and 
necessary. Emma, indeed, did not smile 
upon this undertaking. She (who had 
been obliged to do as much before now 
without any one to take care of her) did not 
see what Polly wanted with an escort in a 
quiet place like St. Michael’s. “ You'll 
meet nobody worse than the policeman,” 
she said. 

“Policemen are bad enough, some- 
times,” said Polly. 

“ Mind you don’t meet the captain,” said 
Emma’s elder sister, “and get him into 
trouble with his papa.” 

At this Polly laughed, tossing her head 
with its innumerable plaits and puffs. “1 
hope I can manage the captain,” she said. 
And whoever had heard the style of Pol- 
ly’s conversation as she walked up the 
sweep of the stecp’street by Law’s side, 
with the soft night air blowing in their 
faces, would have recognized at once the 
superiority of Polly to all the insinuations 
addressed to her. All was very quiet in 
the High Street of St Michael’s ; they met 
nobody worse than the policeman, as 
Emma had suggested; and everything 
was still and dark, except the stars shining 
far away overhead ; for the shop-windows 
had long been closed, and the lamps glim- 
mered few and far between. , 

“You mustn’t think anything of what 
these foolish things say about the cap- 
tain,” said Polly; “because I’m a bit more 
reasonable than the rest, he likes to have 
a chat with me now and again. He’s a 
very well-informed man, is your papa; but 
you mustn’t think nothing of what they 
sa 

“Oh, I don’t!” said Law, with the 
serenest confidence; “I know the gov- 
ernor’s way.” 

This, however, was not a reply which 
pleased Polly. “What do you mean by 
the governor’s way?” she cried sharply. 
“You are not half respectful enough, if 
you would like to hear my opinion. You 
shouldn’t talk of the captain like that; 
he’s a fine man, and he’s one that many in 
this town thinks a deal of.” 

“Is he really?” said Law, in genuine 
surprise; “I did not know that. I won- 
der what kind of people they are. Is it 
far off where you live, Polly? I haven't 
got a latch-key, so I don’t want to be very 
ate.” 

“You never thought of being late so 
long as you were sitting by Emma; though 
what you can see in a little white-haired 
thing like that, like a white cat! You 
haven’t got a latch-key? I should think 
not, at your age. Mr. Lawrence, take my 








advice, and never be so late out of bed 
unless there is a very good reason for it.” 

“1 like that!” cried Law, “ when it was 
you that kept me there all the time.” 

“ I thought it would do you good,” said 
Polly. “I am almost sure you had not 
done a thing besides, or looked into a 
book for the whole day.” 

“Oh! I should not mind standing an 
examination in the Family Herald,” Law 
said with a laugh. He had occupied the 
post of reader in the workroom before, 
and knew a great deal about Lady Ara- 
minta. There could not be any doubt 
that he was very good-natured, and ready - 
to make himself of use. 

“T should like to know,” said Polly — 
and though he could scarcely see her face, 
Law felt, with a mixture of amusement and 
indignation, by the sound of her voice, that 
Polly, too, meant to give him good advice 
— “I should like to know, Mr. Lawrence, 
what you intend to be. Are you going 
into the army, like the captain? If I 
were a young gentleman, that’s what I 
should choose above everything.” 

“TI can’t afford the army, worse luck,” 
cried Law; “we haven’t got any money, 
and a fellow can’t live on his pay. And 
there’s those dash’d examinations to pass 
everywhere before you can get into any- 
thing; it’s enough to drive a man out of 
his senses. I sometimes think I shall 
emigrate — that’s the only thing you can 
do without an examination.” 

“ But you can’t do that without money 
—a little money at least,” said Polly. “ If 
I were you, I should make a push and get 
in somewhere. I can’t think how you 
can stay at home doing nothing, a great 
strong young man like you.” 

“Oh! as for being strong, that don’t do 
much for an exam.,” said Law. “The 
little fellows stand the best chance there.” 

“TI wouldn’t make jokes about it, if I 
were you. I wonder how you can goon 
living on the captain, and such a burden 
on him — both you and your sister = 

“ Hallo!” said Law, in extreme surprise. 
The mention of Lottie bewildered him. 
He was not even angry for the moment — 
he was so profoundly astonished. 

“ Yes, indeed, you and your sister too. 
You don’t show any consideration for the 
captain, and how can you expect that he’s 
always to be thinking of you? The cap- 
tain is a young man still, and he is a fine 
man, and if he were to marry again, as 
would be very natural at his age, where 
would you and Miss Despard be?” 

“Let my sister alone, if you please,” 
said Law, with a momentary flash of 
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anger; and then he relapsed into a laugh. 
“The governor should be much obliged 
to you, Polly, for taking his part.” 

“Somebody ought to take his part,” 
said Polly. “I don’t suppose he’s much 
over fifty — what I call quite a young man 
still; and why should he deny himself and 
spend all he’s got on two grown-up young 
—_ that ought to be making their own 

iving? A man like the captain, he wants 
his ease and his little comforts and a wife 
to look after him — that’s what he wants. 
He ain’t an old man to give in to his fam- 
ily. If I were to put upon my folks like 
that, do you think I’d be walking up St. 
Michael’s Hill at this hour of the night, 
after slaving and stitchingall day? Nota 
bit of it, Mr. Lawrence. If I were to do 
as you’re doing, I might sit at home and 
make myself comfortable; but I was al- 
ways one for being independent, and as 
for the captain, poor dear! he oughtn’t to 
be spending his money upon them that can 
do for themselves. It is himself he ought 
to be thinking of, to get. all the pleasure 
he can as long as he’s able to enjoy it. 
And if he were to marry again, as there’s 
nothing more likely, where would you and 
Miss Lottie be? Oh yes, I know your 
names quite well,” said Polly. “We 
often talk about you. These sort of 
names for short are a mistake. For in- 
stance, me, my name’s Maria, that’s a very 
ladylike name; but what does it matter 
when everybody calls me Polly? But, if 
my name’s common, nobody can say of 
me that I don’t behave handsome to my 
parents,” Polly said with emphasis. As 
for Law, he had felt himself growing hot 
and cold all through this speech. It 
plunged him into an entirely new world 
of thought. He tried to laugh, but there 
was no laughter in his mind. 

“It is very kind of you, Polly,” he said, 
with scorn in his voice, “to take the 
trouble to give me so much good advice.” 

“Oh, I assure you, it’s not for your 
sake, but the captain’s,” said Polly. “I 
told him if I hada chance with either of 
you, you should hear a bit of my mind, 
and I saw my opportunity to-night — that’s 
why I asked you to come with me, Mr. 
Lawrence. Oh, it wasn’t for the pleasure 
of your society! I told the captain I’d 
give youa bit of my mind. This is my 
home, so I’ll bid you good-night, and I 
hope you'll lay to heart what I say.” 

Law turned up the Abbey Hill when 
thus dismissed with much secret excite- 
ment in his mind. It was altogether a 
new idea to him that his father was, as 
Polly said, quite a young man still, and 





that it was on himself, not on his grown- 
up children, that his money should be 
spent. Law had never looked upon the 
income of the family as belonging exclu- 
sively to his father. It was the family 
income, and it had seemed to him that he 
had just as good a right to have every- 
thing he wanted as his father had. As a 
matter of fact he did not get all he want- 
ed, as Captain Despard managed to do; 
but that was because his father had the 
command of everything, not that he 
had a better right to it than Law. The 
idea that he had no right at all, as Polly 
seemed to think, and that his father might 
make the home untenable by marryin 

somebody, perhaps Polly herself, struc 

him as the most extraordinary of revela- 
tions. It was too extraordinary to be 
thought of calmly — his blood boiled and 
bubbled with the extraordinariness and 
novelty of the thought. The governor, 
who was only not an old fogey because he 
was so much less respectable, less orderly 
than old fogeys ought to be !— Law could 
not associate his father’s image with the 
idea of, even comparative, youth. But he 
could not dismiss the suggestion from his 
mind. He tried to laugh, but something 
seemed to hang over him like a threat, like 
a cloud of evilomen. He walked quickly 
up the slope to the Abbey gate, trying to 
shake off the uneasy feeling in his mind 
— trying to postpone at least the new idea 
which he could not get rid of. When, 
however, Law had got into the precincts 
he saw a passenger not much less active 
and considerably more jaunty than him- 
self on the way before him, walking with a 
slight occasional lurch, up the pavement to 
the lodges. The lurch was quite slight, 
and might not have been noticed by anin- 
different eye, but Law noted it with the jeal- 
ous observation of one whose own credit 
was at stake. It was hard upon a fellow, 
he thought, that his father should be seen 
going home night after night with a lurch 
in his walk, and that his name should be 
recognized in all the lowest quarters of the 
town as that of “the captain’sson.” Why 
should he suffer for such acause? Other 
old men were respectable, were no shame 
to their sons, but on the contrary furnished 
a margin of honor and reputation upon 
which to draw when there was occasion; 
but this was not the case with Captain 
Despard. Other old men—but there 
suddenly flashed across Law’s mind, as he 
instinctively placed his father in this class, 
a recollection of the words which had just 
been said to him, “He is what I call a 
young man still.” Pricked by this thought, 
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he looked at the figure before him with 
eyes suddenly cleared from the mists of 
habit and tradition, and saw it in an alto- 
gether new light. Captain Despard was 
straight and active, he carried his head 
high, and his step, though to-night slightly 
irregular, was both firm and light. To 
see him walking in front humming and 
whistling by turns, perhaps with a certain 
bravado to show how steady he was, gave 
Law the most enctinlevtaite sensation. 
It was true what Polly had said. This 
was no old fogey, no heavy father ; though 
up to this moment Law had looked upon 
the captain in no other light. He felt a 
shiver come over him, a sudden realization 
of all the possibilities. Who should say 
that the governor ought not to do what he 
liked best, whatever that might be? Law 
felt conscious that he himself, who was so 
much younger, did what he liked in indif- 
ference to everybody’s opinion, and he 
was under no affectionate delusion as to 
the superior virtue of his father. What 
if Polly were right? Polly perhaps had a 
better chance of knowing the captain’s 
wishes than either his son or his daugh- 
ter, to whom he was not likely to talk on 
such subjects. A chill came over the lad 
thought the night was so warm. Life had 
always seemed sure enough to him, though 
it had its privations. He had to put up 
with that chronic want of pocket money, 
and with frequent “ rows ” from his father, 
and passionate remonstrances from Lottie. 
These were the drawbacks of existence; 
but Law was aware that, except in very 
favorable circumstances indeed, as when 
you were born a duke, or at least born 
to the possession of five thousand a year 
or so, existence was very seldom with- 
out drawbacks. This, however, was very 
much worse than the want of pocket- 
money. The governor with a new wife, 
perhaps Polly! The situation was too 
horrible to be realized, but for the moment 
the idea seemed to pour a current of ice 
into Law’s veins. 

He had no latch-key, but as soon as he 
saw his father he made up his mind to take 
advantage of Captain Despard’s entrance 
in a way which he had found practicable 
before this. Light and swift as he was, 
when the captain had fumbled and opened 
the door, Law stole close behind him and 
entered with him in the darkness. “ What’s 
that?” Captain Despard growled, feelin 
the movement of the air as his son passed. 
“1’ll swear there’s a ghost in this house,” 
he added, grumbling to himself. Law, 
however, was safely out of the way before 
his father managed to strike a light, and 





went, swaying from side to side, up the 
narrow staircase which creaked under him. 
The young fellow, standing back in the 
darkness, saw Captait: Despard’s face 
illuminated by the light of the candle he 
carried, and gazed at it with eyes sharp- 
ened by anxiety. It was a handsome face 
— the contour still perfect, the /hair-crisp 
and curling, a heavy military moustache 
shadowing the well-formed lip. The cap- 
tain was flushed, his eyes were blinking, 
half-closed, and that tes rout ree look that 
can be seen on a man’s face, the look of 
partial intoxication approaching the sleepy 
stage, took all spirit and sentiment from 
him. Yet Law could not but acknowledge 
that his father was a handsome man.’ He 
stood quite still, watching that progress 
up-stairs, half because he was unwilling to 
be seen, half because he was anxious to 
see. Captain Despard was “a fine man,” 
as Polly had said. Law could see now, 
looking at him between the bars of the 
railing which guarded the little staircase, 
that there was nothing in common between 
him and the old white-haired chevaliers, 
who pottered up and down in the sun 
before the lodges. A grain of pride min- 
gled in the exasperation with which he ac- 
knowledged this to himself —and yet he 
was not only exasperated but alarmed. 
He retired to bed very softly afterwards, 
creeping on tiptoe and in the dark up the 
stairs. There wasstill a gleam of light 
under Lottie’s door, but Law preferred not 
to direct his sister’s attention to the late 
hour of his own return by going straight 
to her room to relieve himself of his 
trouble. He did not want to be forced 
into confidences or to betray where he had 
himself been, and how he had heard the 
alarming prophecies which had so_ sud- 
denly cleared his sight; and though the 
temptation was great he resisted it. Thus 
the lights were burning all at once in three 
of the little rooms in Captain Despard’s 
house, each illuminating a separate world 
of excitement, unsuspected by the others. 
The captain’s share of the disturbance 
was less of the mind than the body. He 
had lost some money which he could not 
afford to lose, and was annoyed on this 
account; and he was excited, but more 
sleepy, on account of the potations which 
had accompanied his play. “ By —, I'll 
have it back to-morrow night — luck can’t 
be so against me one night after another.” 
This was the onl heslee of his simple 
and uncomplicated reflections. He thought 
nothing of his children one way or another. 
Both his children, however, though in 
different ways, were thinking of him. 
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Lottie, though she dared not openly sit up 
for her father, remained up in her own 
room until he came in, and she had 
made sure that he did not want anything, 
and was not likely to set the house on 
fire. But Law’s reflections were more 
serious than those of the other two. It 
seemed to the idle lad as if suddenly a 
real burden had got on to his shoulders. 
He was thoroughly frightened out of the 
pleasant calm of nature—the sense that 
everything must go on as everything had 
gone since he could remember. In later 
days, indeed, things had gone better for 
Law — Lottie had managed now and then 
to scrape a shilling or two off the house- 
keeping to give him, and of late she had 
not bullied him quite so much as usual. 
The current had been flowing more evenly 
— everything had conspired to make the 
happy-go-lucky of his life more smooth 
than before. He woke up with all the 
more fright and surprise to the sudden 
danger now. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LotTi£ had gone home that night, it 
need not be said, with her head full of ex- 
citement. Had she not good reason to 
look upon this evening as of importance in 
her life? She had met the man who, be- 
fore he had ever spoken to her, had, 
according to all appearances, placed her 
on the highest pinnacle on which a girl 
can be placed — the throne of a romantic 
love. Though it had been a temporary 
downfall to her to be placed in the charge 
of Mr. Ashford and the signor, instead of 
crossing the Dean’s Walk in the company 
of this secret and poetical lover, yet she 
was almost glad to be thus let drop into 
quietness, to avert any word or look too 
much, which might have spoiled the vis- 
ionary elevation on which'she felt herself. 
Yes, she was glad that they had never been 
alone. Had he whispered an avowal of 
any kind into her ear, she was not, she 
knew, prepared for it; Lottie was honest 
even in her self-delusion, and she knew 
that, however profoundly to her advantage 
it might be, she could not make any re- 
sponse to a man whom she did not know, 
whom she was speaking to for the first 
time, notwithstanding her consciousness 
that he must have been thinking of her for 
a long time. She could not have made 
any fit reply. She must have said some- 
thing which probably would have hurt him 
in the fervor of his romantic passion ; for, 
though grateful to him and romantically 
touched by his evident devotion, Lottie 
could not have persuaded herself that he 





was anything to her except a delightful 
wonder and most flattering novelty. No, 
it was better, much better, that he did not 
come; she must have hurt his feelings, 
discouraged him, probably driven him 
away from her; and she was very far from 
wishing to drive himaway. Lottie thought, 
with an innocent calculation, if she saw 
a little more of him, had a little time given 
her to make his acquaintance, that prob- 
ably she would come to love him quite 
naturally and spontaneously; but at pres- 
ent it was not possible that she could do 
so, and she felt a natural shrinking from 
any premature disclosure of his feelings. 
Thus it was evidently most fortunate that 
the dean had interposed, that Rollo had 
not been allowed to come home with her 
— fortunate, and yet a little disappointing 
too. .There had been very few words 
exchanged with her companions as they 
crossed the Dean’s Walk. Mr, Ashford 
had most kindly and courteously reminded 
her that she had expressed a wish to speak 
to him about something. “It is too late 
now to ask what it was,” he said; “I must 
not keep you out of doors at this hour; 
but if you will permit me, I will call and 
inquire in what way I can be of any use 
to you.” “You know in what way J 
would like to be of use to you, Miss Des- 
pard,” the signor said on the other side. 
All this was very flattering, even though 
she might be displeased by the signor’s 
reiteration of his disagreeable offer. She 
made him a curtsy like Lady Caroline, 
while to the minor canon she gave her 
hand, which perhaps was quite sufficient 
to mark her different estimation of them. 
And indeed the signor had been very kind 
about the accompaniments, which he had 
certainly played to perfection. This recol- 
lection came to her mind as he thanked 
her for her singing, undaunted by the stiff- 
ness of her leave-taking. “Indeed, 1 owe 
you more, a great deal more, than you can 
possibly owe me,” Lottie said, with a burst 
of compunction; “I never sang so well 
before, because I never had such an ac- 
companiment.” “Then I hope I ma 

accompany you very often again,” he ber § 
with a smile,as he wentaway. Thus even 
with the signor Lottie felt herself in per- 
fect good-humor and charity. A man who 
paid such compliments to her voice, how 
could she be hard upon him, even if he 
made a little mistake in respect to her po- 
sition? He had been deceived. by the no- 
condition of the other chevaliers, she said 
to herself. And she went in out of the 
summer night in a state of celestial satis- 
faction with all the people surrounding 
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her — and herself. Even Lady Caroline 
had melted into something which was 
warmth for ker. She had said, “I have 
enjoyed your singing very much, Miss 
Despard,” and had touched Lottie’s hand 
with two limp fingers —that was some- 
thing, indeed it was much for Lady Caro- 
line. And all the other great ladies had 
spoken, or at least had smiled upon Lottie, 
thanking her. What could she have 
wished for more? She went up into her 
little tiny room, which was not much big- 
ger than Lady Caroline’s grand piano, and 
throwing off the. Indian shawl (if Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy could but have seen it !) on 
the floor, sat down upon her little white 
bed and began to think. To think! noth- 
ing of the sort — to go over everything that 
had happened, with a dazzle of light and 
delight and triumph round her, She 
seemed to herself to have thrown down all 
the boundaries that had hitherto separated 
her from her lawful sphere. If a suitor. 
should come from that higher and better 
world who could wonder now? Had she 
not been adopted into it — received to her 
just place at last ? 

And naturally it was upon Rollo that her 
recollections chiefly centred; he was the 
chief figure of the whole company to Lot- 
tie. She remembered minutely everything 
he had said and done, the expression of 
his face (though she put infinitely more 
meaning in it than was there), the tone of 
his voice. How the room had become at 
once full of interest, of excitement, when 
he came in, clearing away all the dimness ! 
Lottie had scarcely time even to wonder 
how and where their next meeting would 
be, for thinking of this first meeting. How 
his face had lighted up when he saw that 
she was there; how he had been caught 
by some one on his way to her, and kept 
talking in spite of himself, with his eyes 
upon her all the time; how he had escaped 
and pressed through all the fine company 
to get to her side; how he had confessed 
that he had but a very visionary right to 
claim her acquaintance at all, but neverthe- 
less meant to stand on that right as, for the 
time being, the son of the house! Lottie 
had scarcely forgotten a word of all he 
said. And, as a matter of fact, Rollo had 
been very careful to behave himself with 
due discretion, not to make it too apparent 
that her voice was the thing that most in- 
terested him. She thought that he ad- 
mired her singing as a part of his 
enthusiasm for herself. She had not a 
suspicion of the real state of the case. It 
seemed to her that her voice was a delight- 
{ul discovery to him, a something pardes- 


sus le marché,an added charm; that it 
was the sole foundation of his apparent 
enthusiasm never occurred to the girl; 
neither, though she knew that her general 
triumph was caused by her singing, did 
she solely set downto that cause the 
friendly looks and smiles and flattering 
compliments she had received. ‘This was 
absurd, but we do not pretend that Lottie 
was beyond the reach of absurdity. She 
knew that it was her singing which had 
suddenly silenced all the conversation go- 
ing on in the room, and called the attention 
of everybody; but yet it was surely some- 
thing more ; it was herself, not her voice, 
which brought that kindly look to their 
eyes as they smiled upon her. It is hard 
to acknowledge to ourselves that it is for 
some special, perhaps accidental, quality 
we may possess, that we are favored and 
esteemed by our fellow-creatures. Human 
nature is humbled by the conviction that it 
is the possession of a gift worthy of popu- 
larity which makes an individual popular. 
We all prefer to be prized for nothing at 
all, for ourselves. And this, in the face of 
circumstances, and clean against all rea- 
son, was what Lottie hoped and determin- 
edly believed. She could not consent to 
the other idea. To be praised and made 
friends with for her voice was intolerable. 
The only approbation which is really flat- 
tering and delightful is that which is given 
upon no ground at all. 

She had been sitting thus for some time 
on her bed, musing, with eyes that spar- 
kled and a heart that fluttered with happi- 
ness ; and had taken off her evening gown, 
and loosed the roses from her hair, and 
wrapped her white shining satin shoulders 
in a white cotton dressing-gown; and had 
even brushed out those long, dark locks, 
and twisted them up again close to her 
head for the night, with innumerable fan- 
cies twisted out and in of all she did, be- 
fore Captain Despard, fumbling for the 
keyhole, opened his own door and came in, 
in the dark. It was Lottie’s habit to sit 
up till he came in, but to-night she had 
been too much occupied by her own con- 
cerns to hear his approach, and it was only 
when he came up-stairs that she woke up 
to think of him. Lottie’s experienced ear 
caught the lurch in his step just as Law’s 
experienced eye had caught it. “ Again!” 
she said to herself, with a momentary flash 
of anger ; but it did not make her wretched 
as it might have done a more sensitive 
daughter. Lottie was accustomed to 
accept her father without question, not 
expecting much of him, and somewhat 





disposed when he did not come up even to 
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the little she expected, to satisfy herself 
that it was just like papa. But his en- 
trance relieved her from her habitual vigil. 
She heard Law steal up-stairs afterwards, 
and wondered how or when he had got in, 
and where he went at night, with more 
curiosity than she expended on her father; 
but even that did not much disturb Lottie, 
who had been used all her life to irregu- 
lar entrances and exits. After a while all 
was still in the little house, notwithstand- 
ing the anxieties and excitements collected 
under its roof. Disquietude and trouble 
could not keep Law from sleeping any 
more than excitement and triumph could 
keep his sister; and, as for the captain, 
the sleep of the just was never so pro- 
found as that which wrapped him in a not 
too lovely tranquillity. The air was all 
thrilling with emotion of one kind or an- 
other, but they slept as profoundly as if 
they had not a care in the world —- an 
soundly as the good O'’Shaughnessys next 
door, who had been asleep sincé eleven 
o’clock, and who had no cares but those 
of ‘their neighbors to disquiet them; or 
old Colonel Dalrymple, on the other side, 
who dozed through his life. The soft night 
stilled them all, young and old and middle- 
aged, in their kind, just as it held in soft 
shadow the Abbey, with all its grey pin- 
nacles and immemorial towers. Nature 
cared nothing for the troubles of life ; but 
life submitted to the gentle yoke of nature, 
which relieves the soul, while it binds the 
body, and makes a temporary truce and 
armistice with all the army of mortal 
cares. 

Next morning Law lounged into the 
little drawing-room after breakfast with a 
big book in his hand. He had almost 
given up the pretence of reading for some 
time, so that it was all the more wonder- 
ful to see a book which was nota yellow 
railway novel in his hand. Lottie had 
been up early, awakened by the commo- 
tion in her mind, which did not allow her 
to rest —or rather which prevented her 
from going to sleep again when the early 
noises of the morning woke her up. Ac- 
cordingly she had got through a great 
deal of ‘her ordinary household work by 
this time, when Law, after a breakfast 
which was later than usual, lounged in 
upon her. He was very big, and filled up 
the little room; and his habit of doing as 
little as possible, and his want of money, 
which made some imperfections in his 
toilet inevitable, gave him a look of indo- 
lence and shabbiness such as was not nat- 
ural to his age, or even to his disposition, 
for by nature Law was notlazy. He came 





sauntering in with one hand in his pocket, 
and with his book under the other arm; 
and he sat down in the only easy-chair the 
room contained; exasperating Lottie, to 
whom his very bigness seemed an of- 
fence. There were times when she was 
proud of Law’s size, his somewhat heavy 
good looks, his athletic powers; but this 
morning, as many times before, the very 
sight of those long limbs jarred upon her. 

hat was the use of all that superfluous 
length and strength? He took the only 
easy-chair, and stretched out his long 
limbs half across the room, and Lottie at 
the height of her activity felt impatience 
rise and swell within her. She could not 
put up with Law that morning. His indo- 
lence was an offence to her. 

“What do you want, Law?” she said, 
in a voice which was not so sweet as it 
had been at the Deanery. She gave a 
rapid glance up at him as she went on 
with her darning, and took in the whole 
picture, the easy-chair and the lounging 
attitude. If he had sat upright upon the 
little hard wicker-work chair, Lottie would 
have felt more merciful. 

“Well, I want nothing in particular, 
except to talk to you a little,” said Law. 
“ You need not be so cross.” 

“‘T am not cross; but to see you in an 
easy-chair, idling away all the morning —” 

“How do you know I’ve been idling 
this morning? Look at my book; that’s 
Virgil,” said Law, looking at it with sim- 
ple admiration. “I don’t think a fellow 
could do much better than that.” 

“But have you really been reading?” 
Lottie’s tone modified; she began to look 
at him with respect. “Oh, Law, if you 
only would work! it would make sucha 
difference, it would make me oe happy. 
I was speaking to Mr. Ashford last night. 
You know Mr. Ashford, the minor canon, 
He is so clever with his pupils. If you 
could but go to him, if he would only take 
you, Law!” 

“He would take me fast enough if we 
could afford the money. I say, Lottie, 
the governor was awfully late last night. 
Did you hear him coming in? I want to 
tell you something about him—some- 
thing I have heard.” 

“T think you were very late, too, Law.” 

“Oh, never mind about that; it does 
not matter about me. Lottie, listen. A 
friend — I mean somebody — was speak- 
ing to me about him. Did it ever come 
into your head that he was not an old 
man, and that such a thing was possible 
as that he might — it seems too ridiculous 
to say it— marry again?” 
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“Marry again? you are dreaming!” 
cried Lottie loudly, in her astonishment. 

“Yes, while we knew nothing of it. 
After all, when you come to think of it, 
»when you look at him, you know, he is 
not so awfully old. One thinks he must 
be, because he is one’s father. But some 
of these old beggars are just as silly” — 
said Law in awestruck tones, “and you 
can’t stop them doing things as you cana 
fellow that is young. It isan awful shame ! 
A fellow that is under age, as they call it, 
you can pull him up, though there’s no 
harm in him; but an old fellow of fifty, 
you can’t stop him, whatever nonsense he 
may set his face to. That’s what I heard 
last night.” 

“Itis not true. I don’t believe a single 
word of it,” said Lottie. “ You must have 
been in very strange company, Law,” she 
added with severity, “to hear all this gos- 
sip about papa.” 

Lottie did not mean to pass such a tre- 
mendous sentence on her father; she 
spoke simply enough. To hear this gossip 
her brother must have been in haunts 
such as those that Captain Despard fre- 
quented. She did not know what they 
were, but she knew they were evil; there- 
fore she made use of this weapon instinc- 
tively, which she found, as it were, lying 
by her, not meaning any censure upon her 
father, only a necessary reproof to Law. 

“You may say what you please about 
bad company,” he said, “but that’s what 
I heard; that he wasn’t so old after all; 
and what would become of us if he mar- 
ried again? It was not gossip. I believe 
really, though I was very angry at the 
time, that it was meant kindly; it was 
meant for a warning. You would have 
thought so youre if you had been 
there.” 

“TI do not believe a word of it!” said 
Lottie; but she had grown pale. She did 
not ask again who had told him or where 
he had been; she set herself seriously 
to prove the thing to be false, which 
showed that she was not so sure of not 
believing it as she pretended to be. “It 
is all a falsehood,” she said. “Is papaa 
man to do that sort of thing? Marry! he 
would have to give up a great many things 
if he married. He could not afford to 
spend his money as he does; he would 
not be allowed to be always out in the 
evenings as he is now. Why, even poor 
mamma, she did not give in to him as we 
are obliged to do; he had to_pay a little 
attention to her—sometimes. And now 
he has got more used to do what he likes 
than ever, and has more money to spend; 
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do you think he would give up that for a 
wife?” cried Lottie with disdain. “It 
only shows that you don’t know papa.” 

“Ah! but you don’t know” —— said 
Law. He was about to say Polly, but 
stopped in time. “ You don’t know what 
might be put into his head, Lottie’ He 
might be made to believe that to get rid 
of us would put all right. If he got rid of 
us, don’t you see, he would want a woman 
in the house; and if it was some one he 
liked himself, that would make herself 
agreeable to him, and flatter him, and cod- 
dle him — that would please him better,” 
said Law, with precocious knowledge of 
a man’s requirements, “than you who are 
always trying to keep things straight but 
not to humor him, Lottie; or me — that 
am of no use at all.” 

Lottie grew paler and paler during this 
explanation. She had never humored her 
father, it was true. She had made des- 
perate exertions “ to keep things straight,” 
to recover the family credit, to pay the 
bills, to keep regular hours; but, with the 
hardihood of youth, she had not hesitated 
even to stint her father of a meal when it 
seemed to her impetuous determination to 
be necessary, and she had not flattered 
him, nor made his convenience the abso- 
lute rule of the household, as some girls 
would have been wise enough to do. Lot- 
tie had reflected that he kept the lion’s 
share of the family income to himself, and 
was quite able to remedy all shortcom- 
ings; and she had carried out her regula- 
tions with a high hand, feeling no compul- 
sion upon her, no primary necessity to 
please her father. She perceived all this 
at a glance while Law spoke, and immedi- 
ately felt herself confronting such a breach 
of all the ordinary usages of her life as 
made her shiver. What might he not do? 
Turn them out suddenly from his doors, 
out upon the world, at any moment when- 
ever he pleased. He had the power to do 
it whenever he pleased, whatever seemed 
to him good. She drew a long shiver- 
ing breath, feeling as if all were over, 
as if already she heard the door clang- 
ing and barred behind her, and was toate 
ing out penniless and destitute upon the 
world, not knowing where to go. Was 
it possible that such a fate was reserved 
for her? She was as white as her dress 
with that sudden panic of the imagination 
which is more terrible than any reality. 
Law was very anxious and alarmed also, 
but he had got over the worst on the pre- 
vious night, and it gave him a kind of half 
pleasure to see how he had frightened 
Lottie; though, at the same time, the 
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effect of. his communication upon her 
deepened his own conviction of the dan- 
er about to overtake them. He leaned 
Back in his easy-chair with a certain sol- 
emn satisfaction, and stretched his long 
legs farther across the room than ever. 

“You see, Lottie,” he said, “it is what 
I have told you before; you never would 
humor him. I don’t say that he’s not unrea- 
sonable, but he might never perhaps have 
dropped among those sort of people if 
you had laid yourself out to —-” 

Lottie sprang to her feet in a sudden 
gust of passion. She took Law by the 
shoulders, and with the sudden surprise 
of her assault got the better of him and 
turned him out of the chair. “ You sit 
there, lolling all over the room,” she cried, 
“and tell me my duty, you lazy, idle, use- 
less boy! If papa turns you out, it will 
serve you right. You have a hundred 
things open to you; you have the whole 
world open to you; but you will not so 
much as take the trouble to pass the door. 
You would like to be carried over all the 
ditches, to be set up on a throne, to have 
everything and to do nothing. It will 
serve youright! And where do you get 
all this gossip about papa?” she went on. 
* Who are the sort of people you are spend- 
ing your time with? You thought I did 
not know how late you came in last night. 
Where were you, Law? where are you 
always, all these long evenings? You say 
you are going out, and you never mind 
that I am sitting in the house all alone. 
You go somewhere, but I never hear that 
you have been with anybody — anybody 
in our own class ——” 

“In our own class! I wonder what is 
our own class?” said Law, with a scorn- 
ful sense of the weakness of the position. 
“*Would you like me to take a hand in 
old O’Shaughnessy’s rubber, or go out 
with Jack Dalrymple? I suppose that’s 
what you call our own class.” 

Lottie felt that she had laid herself open 
to defeat, and the consciousness subdued 
her greatly. She sat down again on her 
little chair, and looked up at him as he 
stood leaning upon the door, red with in- 
dignation at heronslaught. Lottie herself 
was flushed with the exertion, and the 
shame of having thus afforded him an op- 
portunity for a scoff. She eluded the 
dilemma as.he proposed it, however, and 
flung herself back into the larger question. 
“You are grown up,” she said indig- 
nantly; “a great big boy, looking like a 
man. It is a disgrace to you to be de- 
pendent on papa. It would be a good 
thing for you, a very good thing, if he were 





to— marry, as you say, and cast you off, 
and force a to work for yourself. What 
else have I been saying to you for years?” 

“ And what would it be for you?” said 
Law, taking, she thought, an unkind ad- 
vantage of her; “there are two of us to 
be considered. What would it be for you, 
Lottie, I should like to know? What 
could you do any more than 1?” 

He stood up against the door, with a 
provoking smile on his face, and his big 
book under his arm, taunting her with 
her helplessness, even, Lottie felt, with her 
high notions, which made her helpless- 
ness all the worse. He smiled, looking 
down upon her from that serene height. 
“If the worst came to the worst,” said 
Law, “I could always carry a hod or ’list 
for a soldier. I don’t stand upon our 
class as youdo. I haven’t gotaclass. I 
don’t mind if I take the shilling to-morrow. 
oe always thought it would be a jolly 
life.” 

Lottie gave a scream of horror, and 
flew upon him, seizing his coat collar with 
one hand, while she threatened him with 
her small nervous fist, at which Law 
laughed. “ Will you dare to speak of 
listing to me,” she said, flaming like a little 
fury; “ you, an officer’s son, and a gentle- 
man born!” Then she broke down, after 
so many varieties of excitement. “Oh, 
Law, for the sake of heaven, go to Mr. 
Ashford! I will get the money some- 
how,” she said, in a broken voice, melting 
into tears, through which her eyes shone 
doubly large and liquid. “ Don’t break 
my heart! Be better than we are —oh, 
Law! Climb upas far, as faras you please, 
above us; but don’t fall lower. Don’t for- 
get you are a gentleman, unless you want 
to break my heart.” 

And then, in the overflow of feeling, 
she leaned her head upon his shoulder, 
which she had just gripped with fury, and 
cried. Law found this more embarrass- 
ing than the rage at which he laughed. 
He was obliged to allow her to lean upon 
him, pushing his book out of the way, and 
his heart smote him for making Lottie un- 
happy. By this time it could not be said 
that he was unhappy himself. He had 
shuffled off his burden, such as it was, 
upon her shoulders. He shifted his book, 
and stood awkwardly enough, permitting 
her to lean upon him; but it cannot be 
said that he was much of a prop to his 
sister. He held himselfso as to keep her 
off as far as possible. He was not un- 
kind, but he was shy, and did not like to 
be placed in a position which savored of 
the ridiculous. “1 wish you wouldn’t 
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cry,” he said peevishly. “ You ig al- 
ways cry —and what’s to be got by cry- 
ing? I don’t wan’t to ’list if I can help it. 
I’d rather be an officer — but I can’t be 
an officer; or get into something; but I 
never was bred up to anything, and what 
can I do?” 

“You can go to Mr. Ashford,” said 
Lottie, feeling herself repulsed, and with- 
drawing from him with a glimmer of indig- 
nation relighted in her eyes. “I met him 
last night, and I spoke to him about you. 
He seems very kind. If you go to him, 
he will at least tell us whether he. thinks 
you have a chance for anything. Oh, 

aw, now that you do see the neces- 
sity ——” 

x But it’s a great deal more serious for 
you,” said the lad, mischievously. He 
was not unkind, but it seemed something 
like fun to him to treat Lottie as she had 
treated him so often, holding up before 
him the terrors and horrors of his idleness. 
Because she was a girl, did that make any 
difference ? She had just as good a right 
to be bullied as he had, and to be made to 
see how little she could do for herself. 
Emma, who was younger than Lottie, 
worked for her living, and why should not 
Lottie do the same? why should she be 
exempted ? Thus Law reasoned, whom 
Lottie, it must be allowed, had never 
spared. He watched with mischievous 
curiosity, making an experiment, not 
knowing whether it would be successful 
or not. But the way in which Lottie took 
it did not give Law the amusement he 
expected. She sat quite still in her chair, 
taking no notice at all —thinking — sud- 
denly separated from him, by all the dis- 
tance and inaccessibility of that mental 
condition in which the most trivial crea- 
ture is beyond the reach of the greatest. 
Her face was so serious that he again felt 
very remorseful. But his own mind had 
recovered its elasticity, for, after all, if the 
worst came to the worst, if the governor 
was such an ass as to marry Polly, it 
would not matter so very much to Law. 
Something, there was no doubt, would 
turn up, or he would ’list— that was an 
alternative not to be despised. He was 
tall enough for the Guards, among whom 
Law had often heard a great a7 gentle- 
men were to be found; and the life was a 
jolly life—no bother about books, and 
plenty of time for amusement. There 
was nothing really in the circumstances to 
appal him now he had considered them 
fully. But it was a great deal more seri- 
ous for Lottie. After all the bullying he 


haps be excused if, in sheer thoughtless- 
ness, he rather enjoyed the prospect of 
this turning of the tables upon his sister. 
He wondered how she would like it when 
it came to her turn, she who was so ready 
to urge himself to the last limits of 
patience. He did not wish anything un- 
pleasant to happen to her. He-would not 
have had her actually brought into contact 
with Polly, or placed under her power. 
But that Lottie should “just see how 
she liked it herself” was pleasant to him. 
It would not do her any real harm, and 
perhaps it would teach her to feel for other 
people, and understand that they did not 
like it either. A slight tinge of remorse 
crossed Law’s mind as he saw how pale 
and serious she looked, sitting there think- 
ing; but he shifted his Virgil to his other 
arm, and went away, steeling his heart 
against it. It would make her feel for 
other people in future. To have it brought 
home to herself would do her no harm, 


CHAPTER IX, 


AND what a problem it was with which 
Lottie Despard was thus left alone! The 
house was still, no one moving in it — 
nothing to distract her thoughts. Now 
and then a swell of music from the Abbey, 
where service was going on, swept in, 
filling the silence for a moment ; but most 
of the inhabitants of the lodges were at 
matins, and all was very still in the sun- 
shine, the Dean’s Walk lying broad and 
quiet, with scarcely a shadow to break the 
light. Down-stairs the little maid-of-all- 
work had closed the door of the kitchen, 
so that her proceedings were inaudible. 
And the captain, as in duty bound, was in 
the Abbey, trolling forth the responses ina 
fine baritone, as he might have done had 
they been the chorus of a song. Lottie 
sat like a statue in the midst of this still- 
ness, her eyes abstracted, her mind ab- 
sorbed. hat a problem to occupy her! 
Law, rustling over his books in his own 
room, grew frightened as he thought of 
her. She would break her heart; it 
would make her ill; it might almost kill 
her, he thought. She sat with her work 
dropped on her knee, her eyes fixed but 
not seeing anything, her mind — what 
could occupy it but one reflection? the 
sudden possibility of a breaking up of all 
her traditions, an end of her young life — 
a dismal sudden survey of the means of 
maintaining herself, and where she could 
go to in case this unthought-of catastro- 
phe should occur at once. Poor desolate 
Lottie, motherless, friendless, with no one 





had endured at her hands, Law may per- 


to consult in such an emergency, no one’ 
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to fly to! What could be more terrible 
than to be brought face to face with such 
an appalling change, unwarned, unpre- 
pared? What was she todo; where was 
she to go? Worse than an orphan, pen- 
niless, homeless, what would become of 
her? No wonder if despair was para- 
mount in the poor girl’s thoughts. 

Well— but then despair was not para- 
mount in herthoughts. She madea stand 
for a moment with wild panic before the 
sudden danger. What was it that was 
going to happen? Lottie gave a momen- 
tary gasp as a swimmer might do making 
the first plunge ; and then, like the swim- 
mer, lo! struck off with one quick move- 
ment into the sunshine and the smoothest 
gentle current. Change! the air was full 
of it, the world was full of it, the sky was 
beautiful with it, and her heart sprang to 
meet it. Do you think a girl of twenty on 
the verge of love, once left free to silence 
and musing, was likely to forget her own 
dreams in order to plunge into dark rev- 
- eries as to what would happen to her if 
her father married again? Not Lottie, at 
least. She launched herself indeed on 
this subject, the corners of her mouth 
dropping, a gleam of panic in her eyes; 
but something caught her midway. Ah! 
it was like the touch of a magician’s wand. 
What did it matter to Lottie what might 
happen to other people; had not every- 
thing that was wonderful, everything that 
was beautiful, begun to happen to herself ? 
She floated off insensibly into that deli- 
cious current of her own thoughts, losing 
herself in imaginary scenes and dialogues. 
She lost her look of terror without knowing 
it, a faint smile came upon her face, a faint 
color, now heightening, now paling, went 
and came like breath. Sometimes she re- 
sumed her work, and her needle sped 
through her mending like the shuttle of 
the Fates ; sometimes it dropped out of 
her hand altogether, and the work upon 
her knee. She lost count of time and 
of what she was doing. What was she 
doing? She was weaving a poem, a play, 
a romance, as she sat with her basket of 
stockings to darn. The mise en scone 
was varied, but the personages always 
the same —two personages — never an 
more ; sometimes they only looked at eoth 
other, saying nothing; sometimes they 


talked for hours; and constantly in their 
talk they were approaching one subject, 
which something always occurred to post- 
pene. This indefinite postponement of 
the explanation which, even in fiction, is a 
device which must be used sparingly, can 
be indulged in without stint in the private 





imagination, and Lottie in her romance 
took full advantage of this power. She 
approached the borders of her éclaircisse- 
ment a hundred times, and evaded it with 
the most delicate skill, feeling by instinct 
the superior charm of the vague and unde- 
cided, and how love itself loses its variety, 
its infinite novelty, and delightfulness when 
it has declared and acknowledged itself. 
Law, in his room with his big book, com- 
forting himself under the confused and 
painful study to which the shock of last 
night’s suggestion had driven him by the 
idea that Lottie too must be as uncom- 
fortable as himself, was as much mistaken 
as it was possible to imagine. His com- 
punction and his satisfaction were equally 
thrown away. Still the feeling that he had 
startled her, and the hope that it would 
“do her good,” gave him a little consola- 
tion in his reading, such as it was. And 
how difficult it was to read with the sun 
shining outside, and little puffs of soft, 
delicious air coming in at his open window, 
and laying hands upon him, who shall say ? 
He was comforted to think that next door 
to him, Lottie with her basket of clothes 
to mend, patching and darning, must be 
very much disturbed too; but it would 
have been hard upon Law had he known 
that she had escaped from all this, and was 
meanly and treacherously enjoying herself 
in private gardens of fancy. He had his 
Emma to be sure — but of her and the 
7 well-known scenes that enclosed her, 
and all the matter-of-fact circumstances 
around, he felt no inclination to dream. 
He liked to have her by him, and for her 
sake submitted to the chatter of the work- 
room (which, on the whole, rather amused 
him in itself), and was quite willing to read 
the Family Herald aloud; but he did not 
dream of Emma as Lottie did of the inci- 
dent which had happened in her career. 
It was true there was this fundamental 
difference between them, that Lottie’s ro- 
mance alone had any margin of the un- 
known and mysteriousinit. About Emma 
there was nothing that was mysterious or 
unknown. 

It was not likely, however, that these 
two young people in their two differ- 
ent rooms, Law gaping over his Virgil, 
and feeling his eyes wander after every fly 
that lighted on his book, and every bird 
that chirped in the deep foliage round the 
window ; and Lottie with her needle and 
her scissors, thinking of everything in the 
world except what she was doing or what 
had just been told her, should be left un- 
disturbed for long in these virtuous occu- 
pations. Very soon Law was stopped in 
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the middle of a bigger yawn than usual by 
the sound of a step coming up the stairs, 
which distracted his not very seriously 
fixed attention — and Lottie woke up from 
the very middle of an imaginary conversa- 
tion, to hear a mellow round voice calling 
her, as it came slowly panting up-stairs. 
“ Are you there then, Lottie, me honey ? 
You’d never let me mount up to the top of 
the house, without telling me, if ye weren’t 
there?” Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, like many 
of her country-folks, was half aware of the 
bull she was uttering,and there was a 
sound of laughter in her voice. Lottie, 
however, sat still, making no sign, holding 
her needle suspended in her fingers, reluc- 
tant to have her pleasant thoughts dis- 
turbed by any arrival. But while Law and 
Lottie, each behind a closed door, thus 
paused and listened, the captain (audibly) 
coming home from morning service, 
stepped in after Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, and 
addressed the new comer. “ Lottie is in 
the drawing-room,” he said, “though she 
does not answer. “I am just going out 
again when I’ve fetched something — but 
I must first see you up-stairs;” and then 
there was an interval of talking on the 
stairs and the little landing-place. Lottie 
made no movement for her part. She sat 
amidst her darnings, ‘and awaited what 
was coming, feeling that her time for 
dreams was over. Captain Despard came 
lightly up, three steps at a time, after Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy had panted to the drawing- 
room door. He was jaunty and gay as ever, 
in his well-brushed coat with a rosebud in 
his button-hole. Few, very few days were 
there, on which Captain Despard appeared 
without a flower in his coat. He managed 
to get them even in winter, no one could 
tell how. Sometimes a flaming red leaf 
from the Virginia creeper answered his 
purpose, but he was always jaunty, gay, 
decorated with something or other. He 
came in behind the large figure of their 
neighbor, holding out a glove with a hole 
in the. finger, reproachfully to Lottie. 
“ See how my child neglects me,” he said. 
He liked to display himself even to Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy, and stood and talked to 
her while Lottie, with no very good grace, 
put down her darning and mended his 
glove. 

“ When I was a young fellow, my dear 
lady,” he said, “I never wanted for some- 
bady to mend my glove; but a man can’t 
expect to be as interesting to his daughter 
as he was in another stage of life.” 

“ Oh, captain, take me word,” said Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy, “the likes of you will 
always be interesting to one or another. 
You won’t make me believe that ye find 





nobody hut your daughter to do whatever 
ye ask them. Tell that—to another 

ranch of the service, Captain Despard, 
me dear friend.” 

“You do me a great deal too much 
honor,” he said, with the laugh of flattered 
vanity; for he was not difficult in the way 
of compliments, “ Alas, Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, who would pay any attention to an 
old married man, the father of a grown-up 
son and daughter, like me?” 

“ Sure, and you’re much to be pitied, so 

old as ye are, with one foot in the grave, 
captain dear,” the old Irishwoman said; 
and they both laughed, she enjoying at 
once her joke, and the pleasure of seeing 
her victim’s pleased appreciation of the 
compliment ; while he, conscious of being 
still irresistible, eyed himself in the little 
glass over the mantelpiece, and was quite 
unaware of the lurking demon of good- 
humored malice and ridicule in her eyes. 
* “ Not so bad as that perhaps,” he said, 
“but bad enough. A man grows old fast 
in this kind of life. “Matins every morn- 
ing by cockcrow, to a man accustomed to 
take his ease, Mrs. O’Shaughnessy. The 
_ grumbles, I make no doubt, as well 
as I. 

“‘ Sure it’s nothing half so bad as morn- 
ing parade. That’s what O’Shaughnessy 
says ; and he never was used to his ease, 
captain. I took better care of him than 
that. But, Lottie, me honey, here we’re 
talking of ourselves, and it’s you I’ve come 
to hear about. How many hearts did ye 
break; how many scalps ove ye got, as 
we used to say in Canada? It wasn’t for 
nothing ye put on your finery, and those 
roses in your hair. The captain, he’s the 
one for a flower in his coat; you’re his 
own daughter, Miss Lottie, dear.” 

“ Were you out last night, my child?” 
said Captain Despard, taking his glove 
from Lottie’s hand. “ Ah, at the Deanery. 
I hope my friend the dean is well, and my 
Lady Caroline? Lady Caroline was once 
a very fine woman, Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, 
though you would not think it. The 
Courtlands were neighbors of ours in our 
better days, and knew all our connections ; 
and Lady Caroline has always been kind 
to Lottie. I do not think it necessary to 
provide any chaperon for her whan she 
goes there. That is where a girl feels the 
want of a mother; but Lady Caroline is a 
very kind friend.” 

“ Fancy that now,” said Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, “ how a body may be deceived! I 
never knew ye were among old friends, 
captain. What acomfort to you—till you 
find somebody that will be a nice chaperon 
for your dear girl!” 
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“Yes, Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, that would 
be a satisfaction; but where could I find 
one that would satisfy me after Lottie’s 
dear mother, who was a pearl of a woman? 
Good morning to you, my dear lady; I 
must be going,” he said, kissing the fingers 
of the mended glove. And he went out 
of the room humming a tune, which, in- 
deed, was as much a distinction of Cap- 
tain Despard as the flower in his coat. 
He was always cheerful, whatever hap- 
pened. His Seukter looked up from her 
work, following him with her eyes, and Law, 
shut up in his room next door, stopped 
reading (which indeed he was very glad 
to do), and listened to the light carol of 
the captain’s favorite air, fe his jaunt 
step as he went down the stairs. Nolurc 
in that step now, but a happy confidence 
and cheerful ring upon the pavement when 
he got outside, keeping time surely not 
only to the tune, but to the captain’s 
genial and virtuous thoughts. Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy looked after him without 
the cloud which was on his children’s 
faces. Shelaughed. “Then, sure it does 
one’s heart good,” she said, “to see a 
man as pleased with himself as me friend 
the captain. And Lottie, me darlin’, 
speaking of that, there’s a word I have to 
say to you. Ye heard what I said and ye 
heard what he said about a chaperon — 
though, bless the child, it’s not much use, 
so far as I can see, that you have for a 
chaperon ——” 

“ Nouse at all,” cried Lottie, “and don’t 
say anything about it, please. Papa talks; 
but nobody pays any attention to him,” 
Lottie exclaimed, with a flush of shame. 

“If he’d stop at talking! but Lottie, 
me dear, when a man at his age gets 
women in his head, there’s no telling what 
is to come of it. I wouldn’t vex ye, me 
dear, but there’s gossip about —that the 
captain has thoughts ” 

“Oh, never mind what there’s gossip 
about! There’s gossip about everything.” 

“ And that’s true, me honey. There’s 
your own self. They tell me a dozen sto- 
ries. It’s married ye’re going to be (and 
that’s natural); but there’s them that up- 
hold it’s not marriage at all, but music, or 
maybe the stage even, which is what I 
never would have thought likely —~—” 

Lottie had risen to her feet, her eyes 
sparkling, her face crimson with excite- 
ment. “ Wherever you hear it, please, 
please say it is a lie. I—on the stage! 
Oh, Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, could you be- 
lieve such athing? I would rather die!” 

“ Dying’s a strong step to take, me dear. 
I wouldn’t go that length, Lottie; but at 
your age, and with your pretty looks, and 








all the world before ye, it’s not the thing I 
would advise. I don’t say but there are 
chances for a pretty girl that’s well-con. 
ducted ——” 

“Mrs. O’Shaughnessy ! do you dare to 
speak to me so?” said Lottie with crimson 
cheeks, her eyes blazing through indignam 
tears. Well-conducted ! the insult went 
to her very soul. But this was beyond the 
perception of her companion. 

“ Just so, me dear,” she said. “There 
was Miss O’Neil, that was a great star in 
my time, and another stage lady that mar- 
ried the Earl of ——, one of the English 
earls. I forget his title. Lords and bar- 
onets and that sort of people are thrown 
in their way, and sometimes a pretty girl 
that minds what she is about, or even a 
plain girl that is clever, comes in for some- 
thing that would never-———- Whois that, 
Lottie? Me dear, look out of the window, 
and tell me who it is.” 

Lottie did not say a word; she gasped 
with pain and indignation, standing erect 
in the middle of the room. How it made 
the blood boil in her veins to have the tri- 
umphs of the “ stage ladies” thus held up 
before her! She did not care who came. 
There was nobody here in this place, 
where nobody understood Lottie’s posi- 
tion, to whose coming she could look with 
any satisfaction. She scorned the inter- 
ference of any one. And what was the 
use even of standing up for herself where 
everybody would laugh at her? There 
was no one in the chevaliers’ lodges who 
could render her justice. They would all 
think an earl ora Sir Wiliiam “caught ” 
by any exposure of herself to the public 
gaze to be a rich recompense for her toil. 
So long as she was well-conducted! To 
be well-conducted, is not that the highest 
praise that can be given to any one? 
Yet it made Lottie’s blood boil in her 
veins. 

While she stood thus flushed and angry, 
the door was suddenly pushed open by the 
untrained “girl,” who was all that the 
household boasted in the shape of a ser- 
vant. “She’s here, sir,” this homely 
usher said ; and Jo, suddenly, into the little 
room where sat Mrs. O’Shaughnessy tak- 
ing up half the space, and where Lottie 
stood in all the excitement and glow of 
passion, there walked Rollo Ridsdale, like 
a hero of romance, more perfect in cos- 
tume, appearance, and manner, more cour- 
teous and easy, more graceful and gracious, 


than anything that had ever appeared. 


within that lower sphere, The captain 
was jaunty and shabby-genteel, but even 
he sometimes dazzled with his grand air 
the inexperienced ladies in the lodges ; but 
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Mr. Ridsdale was all that the captain only 
pretended to be, and the very sight of him 
was a revelation.. Mrs._O’Shaughnessy, 
sitting with her knees apart and her hands 
laid out upon her capacious lap, opened her 
mouth and gazed at him as if he had been 
an angel straight from the skies. Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy knew him, as she knew 
every one who came within the Abbey 
pe? She was aware of every visit 

e paid to his aunt, and saw him from her 
window every time he passed up and down 
the Dean’s Walk, and she had the most 
intimate acquaintance with all his connec- 
tions, and knew his exact place in the 
Courtland family, and even that there had 
been vicissitudes in his life more than gen- 
erally fall to the lot of young men of ex- 
alted position. And, if it did her good 
even to see him from her window, and ele- 
vated her both in her own opinion and that 
of her friends to be able to point him out 
as the Honorable Rollo Ridsdale, it may be 
imagined what her feelings were, when she 
found herself suddenly under the same 
roof with him, in the same room with him. 
Mrs. O’Shaughnessy sat and stared, de- 
vouring his honorable figure with her eyes, 
with a vague sensation of delight and gran- 
deur taking possession of her soul. 

“ You must pardon my intrusion at such 
an early hour, Miss Despard,” he said. 
“JI wanted your maid to ask if I might 
come in, and I did not know she was ush- 
ering me into your very presence. But I 
have my credentials with me. I bear a 
note from Lady Caroline, which she 
charged me to support with my prayers.” 

The passion melted out of Lottie’s coun- 
tenance. Her eyes softened —the very 
lines of her figure, all proud and erect and 
vehement, melted too as if by a spell — the 
flush of anger on her cheek changed to a 
rose-red of gentler feeling. The transfor- 
mation was exactly what the most accom- 
plished actress would have desired to 
make, with the eye of an able manager in- 
specting her possibilities. “I beg your 
pardon,” she said instinctively, with a sud- 
den sense of guilt. It shocked her to be 
found so full of passion, so out of harmony 
with the melodious visitor who was in per- 
fect tune and keeping with the sweet 
morning, and in whose presence all the 
vulgarities about seemed doubly vulgar. 
She felt humble, yet not humiliated. Here 
was at last one who would understand her, 
who would do her justice. She looked 
round to find a seat for him, confused, not 
knowing what to say. 

“May I come here?” said Rollo, push- 
ing forward for her the little chair from 
which she had evidently risen, and plac- 





ing himself upon the narrow window-seat 
with his back to the light. “But let me 
give up my credentials first. My aunt is 
— what shall I say?—a little indolent, 
Miss Despard. Dear Aunt Caroline, it is 
an unkind word —shall I say she is not 
fond of action? Pardon if it is I-who 
have acted as secretary. I do soconstantly 
now that Augusta is away.” 

“ Lottie,” said Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, as 
Lottie, confused, took the note from his 
hand, and the chair he offered, “me dear! 
you have not presented me to your friend.” 

Rollo got up instantly and bowed, as 
Lottie faltered forth his name (“A real 
bow,” Mrs. O’Shaughnessy said after; 
“sure you never get them but in the upper 
classes ””), while she herself, not to be out- 
done, rose too, and extended a warm 
hand (“What does the woman expect - 
me to do with her hand?” was Mr. Rids- 
dale’s alarmed commentary on his side). 

“ I’m proud to make your acquaintance, 
sir,” said Mrs. O’Shaughnessy. “Me 
husband the major was once a great friend 
of an uncle of yours, Mr. Ridsdale — or 
maybe it was a cousin; when we were out 
in Canada, in the Hundred and Fiftieth — 
the Honorable Mr. Green; they were to- 
gether in musketry practice, and me 
major had the pleasure of being a great 
deal of use to the gentleman. Many a 
time he’s told me of it; and when we 
come here, sure it was a pleasure to find 
out that me Lady Caroline was aunt —or 
maybe it was cousin—to an old friend. 
Iam very glad to make your acquaint- 
ance,” Mrs. O’Shaughnessy continued, 
shaking him warmly by the hand, which 
she had held all this time. Mr. Ridsdale 
kept bowing at intervals, and had done all 
that he could, without positive rudeness, 
to get himself free. 

“ Oh yes,” he said, “I have cousins and 
uncles and that sort of thing scattered 
through the earth in every regiment under 
the sun; and very bad soldiers, 1 don’t 
doubt, always wanting somebody to look 
after them. I am sure Major O’Shaugh- 
nessy was very kind. Won’t you sit 
down?” 

“It wasn’t to make a brag of his kind- 
ness — not a bit of that— though he isa 
kind man, and a good man, Mr. Ridsdale, 
though I say it asshouldn’t. I have been 
married to me major these forty years, 
and if any one knows it, I ought to be the 
one to know.” 

“ Undoubtedly, Mrs. O’Shaughnessy. I 
for one am most ready to take the fact on 
your word.” 

“ And you'd be in the right of it. A 
man’s wife, that’s the best judge of his 
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character, Whatever another may say, 
she’s the one that knows ; and if she says 
too much, one way or the other, sure it’s 
on herself it falls. She has to suffer if 
he’s not as good as she gives him out to 
be. But maybe you’re not interested, Mr. 
Ridsdale, in an old woman’s opinions ?” 

“Tam very much interested, I assure 
you,” said Rollo, always polite. He kept 
an eye upon Lottie reading her note, but 
he listened to her friend (if this was her 
friend) with as much attention, Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy always remembered, as if 
she had been a duchess at the least. 

Meanwhile Lottie read the note, which 
purported to come from Lady Caroline, 
and which had a wavering C. Huntington 
at the bottom of the page, which was auto- 
graph. The warmth of the appeal how- 
ever to her dear Miss Despard, to take 
pity on the dulness of the Deanery and 
come in “quietly ” that evening for a lit- 
tle music, was not in any way Lady Caro- 
line’s. She had consented indeed to per- 
mit herself to be sung. to, on Rollo’s 
strenuous representation of the pleasure 
it had given her. 

“You know, Aunt Caroline, you en- 
joyed it,” he had said; and “ Yes, I know 
I enjoyed it,” Lady Caroline, much wa- 
vering, had replied. It would not have 
been creditable not to have enjoyed what 
was evidently such very good singing; 
but it was not she who wrote of the dul- 
ness of the Deanery nor who used such 
arguments to induce her dear Miss Des- 
pard to come. Lottie’s countenance bend- 
ing over the note glowed with pleasure as 
Mrs. O’Shaughnessy kept up the conver- 
sation. Even with those girls who think 
they believe that the admiration of men is 
all they care for, the approbation of a 
woman above their own rank is always a 
more touching and more thorough tri- 
umph than any admiration of men. And 
Lottie was not one of those young women ; 
that Lady Caroline should thus take her 
up, and encourage her, praise her, invite 
her, went to her very heart. She almost 
cried over the kind words. She raised her 
face all softened and glowing with happi- 
ness to the anxious messenger who was 
listening to Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, and as 
their eyes met a sudden smile of such re- 
sponsive pleasure and satisfaction came to 
Rollo’s face as translated Lottie back into 
the very paradise of her dreams. 

“I can’t say, me dear sir,” said Mrs, 
O’Shaughnessy, “that things are just ex- 
actly as we wish here, or as we thought 
we had a right to look for. The major 
and me, we’ve been used to a deal of fine 
company. Wherever we’ve gone, was it 





in Canada, was it the Channel Islands, 
was it at the depot of the regiment, we’ve 
always been called upon by the best. But 
here, sure the position is anything but 


‘what you would wish. We’ve been here 


a dozen years, and we don’t know a soul, 
Think of that! Yes, oh yes; some have 
called out of the town. But that does not 
count, Mr. Ridsdale, you know, that does 
not count; and to us in her Majesty’s ser- 
vice, that have always been accustomed to 
the best ——” 

“ — surely, I quite understand ; or 
rather I don’t understand at all, it is noth- 
ing less than incredible. Miss Despard,’’, 
said the ambassador, “I hope you are 
considering what Lady Caroline says, and 
will not disappoint our hopes. Last night 
was a triumph, but this will be enjoyment. 
You, who must know what talent Miss 
Despard has—I appeal to you, Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy. I am _ sure from your 
kind looks that we will have your aid.” 

“Is it to go and sing for them again, 
Lottie, me dear? Sure I’d like to see it 
come to something,” said the old lady in 
an undertone; “but there, there, don’t 
frown at me. Go, me child, go and enjoy 
yourself. That’s just the way, Mr. Rids- 
dale — excuse me if I speak my mind free 
— me Lady Caroline and his reverence the 
dean, when there’s something that pleases 
them in the chevaliers’ lodges ——” 

“Do I need to write a note? ” said Lot- 
tie, interrupting hastily to prevent the 
completion of a speech which seemed to 
threaten the very foundations of her hap- 
piness. “Perhaps it would be more po- 
lite to write a note.” She looked at him 
with a little anxiety, for the thought passed 
through her mind that she had no pretty 
paper like this, with a pretty monogram 
and “ The Deanery, St. Michael’s,” print- 
ed on its creamy glaze, and even that she 
did not write a pretty hand that would do 
her credit; and, going further, that she 
would not know how to begin, whether she 
should be familiar, and venture upon say- 
ing, “ Dear Lady Caroline,” which seemed 
rather presumptuous, calling an old lady 
by her Christian name, or —— 

“T need not trouble you to write. Iam 
sure you mean to say yes, Miss Despard, 
which is almost more than I dared hope. 
Yes is all we want, and I shall be so happy 
to carry it.” 

“ Yes is easy said,” said Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy ; “a great deal easier thanno. Oh, 
me dear, I don’t object to your going; not 
a bit; only I take an interest in ye, and ye 
must not make yourself too cheap. Know 
her talent, Mr. Ridsdale? sure I can’t say 
that I do. I know herself, and a better 
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rl, saving for a bit of temper, don’t exist. 
But a girl is the better of a spark of tem- 
per, and that’s just what you’ve got, me 
dear Lottie. No; I don’t know her talent. 
She has a voice for singing, that I know 
well; for to hear her and Rowley when 
she’s having her lesson, sure it’s enough 
to give a deaf person the ear-ache. But 
that’s the most that I know.” 

“Then, Miss Despard,” said Rollo, 
springing to his feet, “if your — friend is 
in this condition of doubt, it is impossible 
she can ever have heard you; will you not 
gratify me and convince her by singing 
something now? I know it is horrible 
impertinence on my part, so recent an 
acquaintance. But—no, Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, you nevercan have heard her. I have 
some songs here that I know you would 
sing to perfection. I deserve to be ordered 
out of the house for my presumption. I 
know it; but”—and he clasped his 
hands and fixed supplicating eyes upon 
Lottie, who, blushing, trembling, fright- 
ened, and happy, did not know how to 
meet those eyes. 

“ Sure he’ll be down on his knees next,” 
cried Mrs. O’Shaughnessy delighted; 
“and you wouldn’t have the heart to deny 
the gentleman when he begs so pretty. 
I’ll not say but what I’ve heard her, and 
heard her many a time, but maybe the 
change of the circumstances and the want 
of Rowley will make a difference. Come, 
Lottie, me darling, don’t wait for pressing, 
but give us a song, and let us be done with 
it. If it was a good song you would sing, 
and not one of those sacred pieces that 
make me feel myself in the Abbey — 
where we all are, saving your presence, 
often enough “ 

“1 have a song here that will please you, 
I know,” said Rollo. “ We shall have you 
crying in two minutes. You don’t know, 
my dear Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, what a glo- 
rious organ you are talking of.” 

“ Organ! that’s the Abbey allover; but, 
praised be heaven, there’s no organ here, 
only an old cracked piano —— ” 

“Oh, indeed,” cried Lottie, “it is not 
fit to play on, and I don’t think I can sing 
at sight; and—I know I can’t play an 
accompaniment.” 

“That shall be my happy office,” he 
said, looking at her with those eyes that 
dazzled Lottie. They were not dazzling 
by nature, but he put a great deal of 
meaning into them, and Lottie, foolish 
Lottie, innocently deceived, put a great 
deal more. Her eyes sank beneath this 
look. She could scarcely keep the tears 
from coming into them, tears of confused 
pleasure and wonder and happiness; and 








she could not refuse him what he asked. 
He opened the wretched old piano, worn 
out and Jingling, and out of tune as it was. 
And Mrs, O’Shaughnessy put her knees a 
little more apart, and threw her bonnet 
strings over her shoulders, and spread out 
her warm hands in her lap. There was a 
little good-humored cynicism in her face. 
She did not expect to enjoy the singing, 
but all her faculties were moved by the 
hint, the scent, of a flirtation, and that she 
was prepared to enjoy to the full. 


From The Westminster Review. 
THE TELEPHONE. 


OF all modern inventions connected with 
the transmission of telegraphic signals, the 
telephone, devised by Mr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, has excited the most wide- 
spread interest and wonder. Wherever 
Mr. Bell has appeared before the public 
to give an account of his invention and the 
researches which have led up to it, crowds 
have assembled to hear him. Nor is this 
astonishing; for the telephone professes 
not only to convey intelligible signals to 
great distances without the use of a bat- 
tery, but to transmit in facsimile the tones 
of the human voice, so that a voice shall be 
as Certainly recognized when heard over a 
distance of a few hundreds of miles as if 
its Owner were speaking in the room b 
our side. And the telephone does not fall 
short of its profession. Scientific men 
have had their wonder and curiosity 
aroused even more than the unscientific 
public, since a scientific man appreciates 
the enormous difficulties to be overcome 
before such an instrument can be realized. 
Had any hardy speculator a few years ago 
proposed a telephone which should act on 
the principle, and be constructed in the 
form, of Mr. Bell’s instrument, he would 
probably have been considered a lunatic. 
The effects are so marvellous; the excit- 
ing causes at first sight so entirely inade- 
quate to produce them. For a telephonic 
message differs as widely from an ordinary 
telegraphic message as a highly finished 
oil painting differs from a page of print. 
In the one you have only white and black, 
black symbols on a white ground, the sym- 
bols being limited in number, and recur- 
ring again and again with mere differences 
of order. The painting, on the other hand, 
discloses every variety of color and ar- 
rangement. No sharp lines of disconti- 
nuity offend the eye; on the contrary, the 
tints shade off gradually and softly into 
each other, presenting tone and depth 
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in endless variety. The page of print is 
unintelligible without the aid of a key ; the 
painting tells its story plainly enough to 
sn i one who has eyes to see. 

et us inquire for a moment what is the 
nature of the apparatus which we have 
been using for the last thirty or forty years 
for the transmission of telegraphic signals. 
The instruments chiefly employed have 
been the single-needle telegraph and the 
Morse instrument. In the former a coil 
of wire surrounds a magnetized needle, 
which is suspended in a vertical position. 
When an electrical current passes through 
the coil, the needle is deflected, to right or 
left, according to the direction of the cur- 
rent. The sender by means of a handle 
can pass either positive or negative cur- 
rents into the circuit. The right and left 
deflections of the needle are combined in 
various ways to form the letters of the 
alphabet, and the letters form words. 
Thus at the sending station a message is 
broken up into little bits, each bit or part 
of a bit transmitted separately, and the 
process of building these up again per- 
formed at the receiving station. Some of 
the letters of the alphabet are indicated 
by a single movement of the needle, that 
is, by a single current; for others, as many 
as four are required. 

In the Morse instrument only one cur- 
rent is utilized, which may be either posi- 
tive or negative, and the requisite variety 
is obtained by allowing the current to 
pass through the circuit for a longer or 
shorter interval. The essential part of the 
instrument consists of an electro-magnet 
with an iron armature attached to one 
end of a lever. At the other end of the 
lever is a pointer or pencil, and a paper 
ribbon moves at a constant rate in front of 
the end of the pointer. When the coils of 
the electro-magnet are traversed by a cur- 
rent, the iron armature is attracted, and 
the pointer comes in contact with the 

aper ribbon, on which it makes a mark, 
ong or short, according to the duration 
of the current. Thus are produced the 
dots and dashes. These are combined in 
a similar way to the right and left move- 
ments of the needle in the needle instru- 
ment. In some of the more refined instru- 
ments letters are indicated and even 
printed directly at the receiving station. 
This is of course a great simplification ; 
but with such arrangements we cannot 
have more than this. The page of print 
represents the limit of what such instru- 
ments and methods can do for us. It is 
true that a skilled operator with the Morse 
instrument can interpret the signals as 
they arrive without looking at the marks 





on the paper, simply by using his ears. 
Every time the cireutt A made or broken 
a click is heard, and long practice has 
taught him to rely on the evidence of his 
ears with as much confidence as one less 
accustomed to the work would trust his 
eyes. Nevertheless he hears only a suc- 
cession of clicks, which must be inter- 
preted before they become intelligible to 
any one but himself. 

n these forms of apparatus, it will be 
observed, the currents are intermittent; 
each current, circulating through the coil, 
is followed by an interval of rest. They 
begin and end abruptly, and all perform 
the same kind of work; that is, they de- 
flect a needle, or produce marks on a 
piece of paper. Telephonic currents, on 
they other hand, rise and fall, ebb and 
flow, change in intensity within compara- 
tively wide limits, but preserve their con- 
tinuity so long as continuous sounds are 
being uttered in the neighborhood of the 
telephone. They are called undulatory 
currents, to distinguish them from the 
intermittent currents of the ordinary tele- 
graphic apparatus; and their peculiar 
character is an essential feature of the 
telephone. 

No skill or training is required for the 
effective use of the telephone. The opera- 
tor has merely to press the instrument to 
his ear to hear distinctly every sound 
transmitted from the distant end. For 
this, it is true, an effort of attention is 
required, and some persons use the instru- 
ment at the first trial with more success 
than others. Individuals differ in the 
facility with which they are able to con- 
centrate their attention on one ear, so as 
to be practically insensible to what goes 
on around them. But this habit of atten- 
tion is readily acquired, and when it is 
once acquired the telephone may be used 
by any one who has ears to hear and a 
tongue to speak. In sending a message, 
the instrument is held about an inch in 
front of the mouth, and the sender merely 
talks into the mouthpiece in his ordinary 
natural manner. The words are repeated 
by the instrument at the other end of the 
circuit with the same pitch, the same 
cadences, and the same relative loudness. 
But what strikes one the most is that the 
character of the speaker’s voice is faith- 
fully preserved and reproduced. Thus 
one voice is readily distinguished from 
another. No peculiarity of inflection is 
lost. Nor is this result effected over 
short distances only. No doubt a sen- 
tence will be heard with diminishing dis- 
tinctness as it comes over an increasing 
distance. In this country experiments. 
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have not yet been made, so far as we know, 
over very long distances; but Mr. Bell 
states that he carried on a conversation 
without any difficulty between Boston and 
New York, two hundred and fifty-eight 
miles apart, through an ordinary telegraph 
wire. A man’s breathing was distinctly 
heard one hundred and forty-nine miles 
away. At the Newport torpedo station, 
in Rhode Island, speaking was carried on 
through a line, including five miles of sub- 
merged cable and an equal length of land 
wire. Resistance coils were .added two 
thousand ohms at a time, until twelve 
thousand ohms were introduced into the 
circuit, without interfering with the trans- 
mission of speech. The importance of 
this test will be understood when it is 
remembered that the resistance of the 
Atlantic cable is equal to seven thousand 
ohms only. The experiments at Newport 
were continued by the addition of a total 
resistance of thirty thousand ohms, but 
beyond twelve thousand ohms the sound 
was found to diminish in intensity. Mr. 
Bell states that the maximum amount of 
resistance through which the undulating 
current will pass, and yet retain sufficient 
force to produce an audible sound at the 
distant end, has yet to he determined. In 
the laboratory he has conversed through a 
resistance of sixty thousand ohms. There 
is a practical difficulty in transmitting tele- 
phonic signals through a telegraph wire 
running parallel to a number of other 
wires which are being used for ordinary 
telegraphic purposes. Induction currents 
are produced in the telephone wire, which 
greatly interfere with the distinetness of 
the sounds. The difficulty is said to be 
overcome by having an extra return wire, 
instead of utilizing the earth fora part of 
the circuit, as is ordinarily done. The 
two wires are put side by side in close 
proximity, and the detrimental effect of 
the inductive currents is thus partially or 
entirely disposed of. The following ex- 
tract from a letter which appeared in the 
Daily News a few weeks ago shows that 
inductive action, when the parallel circuits 
are not numerous, does not seriously in- 
terfere with the transmission of speech :— 


The experiments with the telephone were 
made by me upon the cable lying between 
Dover and Calais, which is twenty-one and 
three-quarters miles long. Several gentlemen 
and ladies were present, and conversed in 
French and English with a second party in 
France for upwards of two hours. There was 
not the slightest failure during the whole time. 
I was only using one wire. The other three 
(it is a four-wire cable) were working direct 
with London and Paris, Calais and Lille, I 





could distinctly hear the signals by the three 
wires on the telephone; and at times, when 
but one of the three wires was working, I 
could decipher the Morse apres and reada 
message that was passing from Glasgow to 
Paris. Yet when all the three wires were 
working simultaneously, the telephone sounds 
were easily and clearly distinguishable above 
the click of the signals! I happened to.know 
several of the party in France, and was able | 
to recognize their voices. They also recog- 
nized mine, and told us immediately a lady 
spoke that it was a female voice. When 
making some trials upon a line three-fourths 
of a mile long, I arranged a musical box (the 
tones of which are very feeble) under the re- 
ceiver of an air-pump, the top of the receiver 
being open. Upon this opening I placed the 
telephone, and every note came out at the 
second end so clearly as to enable those who 
were present to name the tune that was played. 
Unfortunately we had not the same means in 
France, but simply held the mouth of the 
telephone close to the box, and some of the 
notes were audible, but not so perfect as on 
the short line. One young lady burst out 
laughing the moment she placed the instru- 
ment to her ear, and exclaimed, “Some one 
is whistling, ‘Tommy make way for your 
uncle’!” As my correspondent and myself 
had had a little practice, we were, without the 
slightest difficulty, able to talk in our usual 
manner, without any strain upon the voice or 
any unnatural lengthening of syllables. We 
were not able to hear breathing, in conse- 
quence of the continued pecking caused by 
induction from other wires, 


The construction of the telephone is 
remarkably simple. It consists of a steel 
cylindrical magnet, about five inches long 
and three-eighths of an inch in diameter, 
encircled at one extremity by a short bob- 
bin of wood or ebonite, on which is wound 
a quantity of very fine insulated copper 
wire. The magnet and coil are contained 
in a wooden cylindrical case. The two 
ends of the coil are soldered to thicker 
pieces of copper wire, which traverse the 
wooden envelope from one end to the 
other, and terminate in the binding scyews 
at its extremity. Immediately in front of 
the magnet is a thin circular iron plate, 
which is kept in its place by being jammed 
between the main portion of the wooden 
case, and a wooden cap carrying the 
mouth or ear trumpet. These two parts 
are screwed together. The latter is cut 
away at the centre so as to expose a por- 
tion of the iron plate, about half an inch 
in diameter. In the experiments which 
Mr. Bell has carried out in order to deter- 
mine the influence of the various parts of 
the telephone on the results produced, 
and their relations to each other when the 
best effects are obtained, he employed 
iron plates of various .areas and thick 
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nesses, from boiler plate three-eighths of 
an inch in thickness to the thinnest plate 
procurable. Wonderful to relate, it ap- 
pears that scarcely any plate is too thin or 
too thick for the purpose, but the best 
thickness is that of the ferrotype plate 
used by photographers. Thin tin-plate 
also answers very well. The iron plate is 
cut into the form of a disc, about two 
* inches in diameter, and is placed as near 
as possible to the extremity of the steel 
magnet without actually touching it; the 
effect of this position being that, while the 
induced magnetism of the plate is consid- 
erable, it is susceptible to very rapid 
changes owing to the freedom with which 
the plate can vibrate. The dimensions of 
the various parts of the instrument given 
above are found to be convenient, but they 
are by no means essential. Good results 
have been obtained by means of a magnet 
only an inch an a half long, and a working 
instrument need not be too large for the 
waistcoat pocket. There is no difference 
between the transmitting and the receiv- 
ing telephone; each instrument serves 
both purposes. Nevertheless in order to 
avoid the inconvenience of shifting the 
instrument backwards and forwards be- 
tween the ear and the mouth, it is better 
to have two on the circuit at each station. 
The operator then holds one permanently 
to his ear, while he talks with the other. 

It will not be supposed that the idea of 
this marvellously simple piece of appara- 
tus was evolved ready formed from the 
inventor’s brain; very far otherwise. It 
is the final outcome of a long series of 
patient researches carried out by Mr. Bell 
in the most skilful and philosophical man- 
ner, in which one modification suggested 
another, accessory after accessory was 
discarded, and finally the instrument. was 
pruned down to its present form and di- 
mensions. Telephones have beea long 
known. A few years agoa simple arrange- 
ment whereby articulate sounds endl be 
transmitted over a distance of fifty or sixty 
yards, or even further, could be bought in 
the streets fora penny. It consisted of a 
pair of pill-boxes, the bottoms of which 
were connected by a piece of string 
stretched tight, while over the mouth of 
each was pasted tissue paper. On speak- 
ing to one of the pill-boxes the tissue 
paper and enclosed air were set in vibra- 
tion. The vibrations so produced were 
communicated to the thread and trans- 
mitted to the distant pill-box, which was 
held close to the ear, where they affected 
the air in such a way as to reproduce the 
original sounds. The simple apparatus 
was more effective than would be a friori 





imagined. Electric telephones were de- 
vised in this country about the same time 
that the telegraph was introduced, but the 
best of them differed widely from the mod- 
ern instrument. They were capable of 
conveying to a distance sounds of various 
pitch, so that the succession of notes con- 
stituting a melody could be reproduced 
many miles away, but the special charac- 
ter of the voice by which the melody was 
originated was entirely lost. Now the 
great interest which attaches to Mr. Bell’s 
telephone, and the intense wonder and 
curiosity it has aroused, are due to its 
power of conveying absolutely unaltered 
every peculiarity of voice or musical in- 
strument. A violin note reappears as a 
violin note; it cannot be mistaken for any- 
thing else. And in the case of a human 
voice, it is not less easy to distinguish one 
speaker from another than it would be if 
the speakers were in the room close b 
instead of being miles or even hundreds 
of miles away. This is the charm of the 
new telephone; this it is which renders it 
immeasurably superior to anything of the 
kind which preceded it. 

Mr. Bell’s researches in electric tele- 
phony began with the artificial production 
of musical sounds,.suggested by the work 
in which he was then engaged in Boston, 
viz., teaching the deaf and dumb to speak. 
Deaf mutes are dumb merely because they 
are deaf. There is no local defect to pre- 
vent utterance, and Mr. Bell has practi- 
cally demonstrated by two thousand of his 
own pupils that when the deaf and dumb 
know how to control the action of their 
vocal organs, they can articulate with com- 
parative facility. Striving to perfect his 
system of teaching, it occurred to Mr. Bell 
that if, instead of presenting to the eye of 
the deaf mute a system of symbols, he 
could make visible the vibrations of the 
air, the apparatus might be used as a 
means of teaching articulation. In this 
part of his investigations Mr. Bell derived 
great assistance from the phonautograph. 
He succeeded in vibrating by the voice a 
style of wood, about a foot in length, at- 
tached to the membrane of the phonauto- 
graph ; and with this he obtained enlarged 
tracings of the vibrations of the air, pro- 
duced by the vowel sounds, upon a plane 
surface of smoked glass. Mr. Bell traced 
a similarity between the manner in which 
this piece of wood was vibrated by the 
membrane of the phonautograph and the 
manner in which the ossicule of the hu- 
man ear were moved by the tympanic 
membrane. Wishing to construct an ap- 
paratus closely resembling the human ear, 
it was suggested to him by ‘Dr. Clarence 
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J. Blake, a distinguished aurist of Boston, 
that the human ear itself would be still 
better, and a specimen was _ prepared. 
Our readers are aware that the tympanic 
membrane of the ear is connected with 
the internal ear by a series of little bones 
called respectively the malleus, the incus, 
and the stapes, from their peculiar shapes, 
and that by their means the vibrations of 
the tympanic membrane are communicated 
to the internal ear and the auditory nerves. 
Mr. Bell removed the stapes, and attached 
to the end of the incus a style of hay 
about an inch in length. Upon singing 
into the external artificial ear, the style of 
hay was thrown into vibration, and trac- 
ings were obtained upon a plane surface 
of smoked glass passed rapidly under- 
neath. The curves so obtained are of 
great interest, each showing peculiarities 
of its own dependent upon the vowel 
sound that is sung. Whilst engaged in 
these experiments, Mr. Bell’s attention 
was arrested by observing the wonderful 
disproportion which exists between the 
size and weight of the membrane — no 
thicker than tissue paper — and the weight 
of the bones vibrated by it, and he was led 
to inquire whether a thicker membrane 
might not be able to vibrate a piece of 
iron in front of an electro-magnet. The 
experiment was at once tried. A piece of 
steel spring was attached to a stretched 
membrane of goldbeater’sskin and placed 
in front of the pole of the magnet. This 
answered very well, but it was found that 
the action of the instrument was improved 
by increasing the area of metal, and thus 
the membrane was done away with and an 
iron plate substituted for it. It was im- 
portant, at the same time, to determine the 
effect produced by altering the strength 
of the magnet; that is, of the current 
which passed round the coils. The bat- 
tery was gradually reduced from fifty cells 
to none at all, and still the effects were 
observed, but in a less marked degree. 
The action was in this latter case doubt- 
less due to residual magnetism ; hence, in 
the present form of apparatus a perma- 
nent magnet is employed. Lastly, the 
effect of varying the dimensions of the 
coil was studied, when it was found that 
the sounds became louder as its length 
was diminished; a certain length was, 
however, ultimately reached, beyond which 
no improvement was effected, and it was 
found to be only necessary to enclose one 
end of the magnet in the coil of wire. 
Such was the instrument that Mr. Bell 
sent to the Centennial Exhibition at Phil- 
adelphia. The following is the official 





report of it, signed by Sir William Thom- 


-son and others :— 


Mr. Alexander Graham Bell exhibits an ap- 
paratus by which he has achieved a result of 
transcendent scientific interest, —a transmis- 
sion of spoken words by electric currents 
—— a telegraph wire. To obtain this re- 
sult Mr. Bell perceived that he must produce 
a variation of strength of current as nearly as 
may be in exact proportion to the velocity of 
a particle of air moved by the sound, and le 
invented a method of doing so,—a piece of 
iron attached to a membrane, and thus moved 
to and.fro in the neighborhood of an electro- 
magnet, — which has proved perfectly success- 
ful. The battery and wire of this electro- 
magnet are in circuit with the telegraph wire 
and the wire of another electro-magnet at the 
receiving station. This second electro-magnet 
has a solid bar of iron for core, which is con- 
nected at one end by a thick disc of iron to an 
iron tube surrounding the coil and bar. The 
free circular end of the tube constitutes one 
pole of the electro-magnet, and the adjacent 
free end of the bar core the other. A thin 
circular iron disc, held pressed against the 
end of the tube by the electro-magnetic attrac- 
tion and free to vibrate through a very small 
space without touching the central pole, con- 
stitutes the sounder by which the electric 
effect is reconverted into sound. With m 
ear pressed against this disc, I heard it spea 
distinctly several sentences. . . . I need 
scarcely say I was astonished and delighted. 
So were others, including some judges of our 
group, who witnessed the experiments and 
verified with their own ears the electric trans- 
mission of speech. This, perhaps the greatest 
marvel hitherto achieved by the electric tele- 
graph, has been obtained by appliances of 
a homespun and rudimentary character. 

ith somewhat more advanced plans and 
more powerful apparatus, we may confidently 
expect that Mr. Bell will give us the means of 
making voice and spoken words audible 
through the electric wire to an ear hundreds 
of miles distant. 


The present form of instrument, which 
is now being manufactured in large num- 
bers by the Silvertown Company, does not 
essentially differ from that reported on so 
enthusiastically by Sir William Thomson. 
Only it is more simple in construction and 
more handy. 

Before attempting any explanation of 
the action of the sdaghane it may be well 
to draw the attention of our readers to the 
special characteristics of the human voice, 
and to those peculiarities which distin- 

ish one musical note from another. 

hatever the differences in question may 
depend upon, it is certain that they are 
transmitted and reproduced in the tele- 
phone with unerring fidelity, and it is 
therefore important that we should under- 
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in this manner is calied its fundamental 
note. If the wire be damped at the cen- 
tre, by laying on it with slight pressure 
the feather of a quill pen, and plucked at 


stand their nature and origin. Take a 
tuning-fork and set it in vibration by strik- 
ing or drawing a violoncello bow across its 
prongs. The fork yields its own proper 
note, which will be loud or the reverse 
according as the fork has been struck en- 
ergetically or lightly. So long as we use 
one fork only, it is obvious that the only 
variation which can be produced in the 
sound is a variation of intensity. If the 
extent of vibration be small, the resulting 
sound is feeble; its loudness increases 
with the excursion of the prongs. What 
is true of the tuning-fork is true of any 
other musical instrument, and hence, gen- 
erally, the loudness of a musical sound 
depends upon the amplitude of vibration 
of that which produced it. Now take two 
similar tuning-forks of different pitch, and 
suppose that one is exactly an octave 
above the other. They may be excited in 
such a way that the notes emitted are of 
equal loudness, and then the only respect 
in which they differ from each other is in 
pitch. The pitch of a fork depends upon 
its rate of vibration. It is comparatively 
easy with suitable apparatus to measure 
the rate of vibration of a tuning-fork, and 
were we to test the two forks in question, 
it would be found that that giving the 
higher note vibrates exactly twice as fast 
as the other. If the one performs a hun- 
dred oscillations in a second, the other, 
which is an octave above, completes two 
hundred in the same interval of time. 
Thus, the pitch of a note yielded by a tun- 
ing-fork depends upon its rate of vibration, 
and on nothing else, and the same is true 
of a pianoforte wire, the air in an organ 
pipe, a harmonium reed, etc. We have now 
accounted for two of the characteristics of 
a musical note, its loudness and its pitch; 
but there is a third, equally, if not more, 
important, and by no means so simple of 
explanation. We refer to what is usually 
spoken of in English books on acoustics 
as the guality of the note; the French call 
it timbre, and the Germans K/angfarbe. 
It is that which constitutes the difference 
between a violin and an organ, or between 
an organ and a pianoforte, or between two 
human voices; indeed between any two 
musical sounds which are of the same 
pitch and loudness, but are still distin- 
guishable from each other. In order to 
explain the physical cause of guality, we 
will suppose we havea thin metallic wire 
about a yard long stretched between two 
points over a sounding board. When 
plucked at its centre the wire vibrates as 
a whole; the two ends are points of rest, 
and a loop is formed between them. The 
note emitted by the wire when vibrating 





a point half wa tween the centre and 
one end, both halves will vibrate in the 
same manner, and —— of each 
other. That is to say, there will be two 
equal vibrating segments and a point of 
rest or node at the centre. ° But the rapid- 
ity of vibration of each segment will be 
twice as great as that of the wire when 
vibrating as a whole, and consequently the 
note emitted will be the octave of the fun- 
damental. When damped at a point one- 
third of the length from either extremity, 
and plucked half way between that point 
and the nearer extremity, the wire will 
vibrate in three equal divisions, just as it 
vibrates in two divisions in the previous 
case. The rate of vibration will be now 
three times as great as at first, and the 
note produced will be a twelfth above 
the fundamental. Similarly, by damping 
and plucking at suitable points, the wire 
may be made to vibrate in four parts, five 
parts, six parts, etc., the rate of vibration 
increasing to four, five, six, etc., times 
what it was at first. Let us suppose that 
when the wire was swinging as a whole 
and sounding its fundamental note, the 
number of oscillations performed in a sec- 
ond was one hundred. Then we see that, 
by taking suitable precautions, the wire 
can be made to break up into two, three, 
four, five, six, etc., vibrating segments, the 
rates of vibration being respectively two 
hundred, three hundred, four hundred, 
five hundred, six hundred, etc., and the 
series of notes emitted being the octave 
above the fundamental, the fifth above the 
octave, the double octave, the third and fifth 
above the double octave, and soon. We 
now come to an important point, which is 
this — that, the wire being free, it is practi- 
cally impossible to strike or pluck it in such 
a way as to make it vibrate according to 
one of the above systems only. It will vi- 
brate as whole, wherever and however it be 
struck, but this mode has always associated 
with it or superposed upon it some of the 
other modes of vibration to which we have 
just referred. In other words, the funda 
mental note is never heard alone, but al- 
ways in combination with a certain number 
of its overtones, as they are called. Each 
form of vibration called into existence 
sings as it were its own song, without 
heeding what is being done by its fellows, 
and the consequence is that the sound 
which reaches the ears is not simple but 
highly composite in its character. ‘The 
word clang has been suggested to denote 
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such a composite sound, the constituent 
simple sounds, of which it is the aggre- 
gate, being called its first, second, t ird, 
etc., partial tones. All the possible partial 
tones are not necessarily present in a 
clang, nor of those which are present are 
the intensities allthe same. For instance, 
if the wire be struck at the centre, that 
point cannot be a node, but must be a 
point of maximum disturbance; hence all 
the even partial tones are excluded, and 
only the odd ones, the first, third, fifth, 
ods so on, are heard. 

That characteristic of a musical note 
or clang which is called its quality, de- 
pends upon the number and relative inten- 
sities of the partial tones which go to form 
it. The tone of a tuning-fork is approxi- 
mately simple; so is that of a stopped 
wooden organ pipe of large aperture blown 
by only a slight pressure of wind. Such 
tones sound sweet and mild, but also tame 
and spiritless, In the clang of the violin, 
on the other hand, a large number of par- 
tial tones are represented ; hence the viva- 
cious and brilliant character of this instru- 
ment. The sounds of the human voice 
are produced by the vibrations of the vocal 
chords, aided by the resonance of the 
mouth. The size and shape of the cavity 
of the mouth may be altered by opening 
and closing the jaws, and by tightening or 
loosening the lips. We should expect 
that these movements would not be without 
effect on the resonance of the contained 
air, and such proves on experiment to be 
the fact. Hence, shen the vocal chords 
have originated a c..ng containing numer- 
ous well-developed partial tones, the mouth- 
cavity, by successively throwing itself into 
different postures, can favor by its reso- 
nance first one overtone and then another ; 
at one moment /Azs group of partial tones; 
at another ¢da¢. In this manner endless 
varieties of quality are rendered possible. 
Any one may prove to himself, by making 
the experiment, that when singing on a 
given note he can only change from one 
vowel sound to another by altering the 
shape and size of his mouth-cavit 


Having thus briefly indicated the phys-' 


ical causes of the various differences in 
musical notes, and the production of 
sounds by the organ of voice, we will de- 
vote a few moments to consider how these 
sounds are propagated through the air 
and reach the plate of the telephone. 
When a disturbance is produced at any 
point in an aerial medium, the particles of 
which are initially at rest, sonorous undu- 
lations spread out from that point in all di- 
rections. These undulations are the effect 
of the rapid vibratory motions of the air 





particles. The analogy of water waves 
will help us to understand what is taking 
place under these circumstances. If a 
stone bedropped into the still water of a 
pond, a series of concentric circular waves 
is produced, each wave consisting of a 
crest and a hollow. The waves travel on- 
wards and outwards from the centre of 
disturbance along the surface of the water, 
while the drops of water which constitute 
them have an oscillatory motion in a verti- 
cal direction. That is to say, following 
any radial line, the water particles vibrate 
in a direction at right angles to that in 
which the wave is propagated. The dis- 
tance between two successive crests or 
two successive hollows is called the length 
of the wave ; the amplitude of vibration is 
the vertical distance through which an in- 
dividual drop moves. In a similar man- 
ner sonorous undulations are propagated 
through air by the oscillatory motion of 
the air particles. But there is this impor- 
tant difference between the two cases, that, 
in the latter, the vibrating particles move 
in the same direction in which the sound 
is being propagated. Consequently such 
waves are not distinguished by alternate 
crests and hollows, but by alternate con- 
densations and rarefactions of the air, the 
transmission of which constitutes the 
transmission of sound. The wave-length 
is the distance between two consecutive 
condensations or rarefactions. Itdepends 
upon the pitch of the transmitted sound, 
being shorter as the sound is more acute, 
while the extent of vibration of the air 
particles increases with the loudness, 
Such are the peculiarities of the gpm 4 
motion in air corresponding to the pitc 

and loudness of the transmitted sound, 
But what is there in the character of the 
motion to account for difference in quality ? 
A little consideration will show that there 
is only one thing left to account for these, 
and that is the form of the vibration. Let 
us mentally isolate a particle of air, and 
follow its movements as the sound passes, 
If the disturbance is a simple one, pro- 
duced, say, by the vibration of a tuning- 
fork, the motion of the air particle will be 
simple also, that is, it will vibrate to and 
fro like the bob of a pendulum, coming to 
rest at each end of. its excursion, and from 
these points increasing in velocity until it 
passes its neutral point. Such, however, 
is clearly not the only mode of vibration 
possible. If the disturbance be produced 
by a clang comprising a number of partial 
tones of various intensities, all excited 
simultaneously, it is obvious that the air 
particle must vibrate in obedience to every 
One of these. Its motion will be the re- 
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sultant of all the motions due to the sep- 
arate partial tones. We may imagine it, 
starting from its position of rest, to move 
forward, then stop short, and turn back 
for an instant, then on again until it reach- 
es the end of its excursion. In returning 
it may perform the same series of to-and- 
fro motions in the opposite direction, or it 
may move in a totally different way. Nev- 
ertheless, however complex its motion may 
be — and, as a rule, it will be exceedingly 
complex — its periodic character will 1 
maintained. All the tremors and pertur- 
bations in one wave-length will recur in all 
the others. 

When sonorous undulations impinge 
upon the iron plate of the telephone, the 
latter is set in vibration. Its particles 
move to and fro in some way or other. 
The complexity of their motion will de- 
pend upon that of the air from which it 
was derived. But for the sake of simplic- 
ity we will assume’ that the plate has a 
simple pendulous motion. Jt will be re- 
membered that the iron plate is placed 
quite close to, but not quite in contact 
with, the extremity of the steel magnet. 
It becomes, therefore, itself a magnet 
by induction ; and, as it vibrates, its mag- 
netic power is constantly changing, being 
strengthened when it approaches the mag- 
netic core, enfeebled as it recedes. Again, 
when a magnet moves in the neighbor- 
hood of a coil of wire, the ends of which 
are connected together, an electrical cur- 
rent is developed in the coil, whose 
strength depends upon the rapidity with 
which, and the distance through which, 
the magnet moves. Inthe telephone then, 
as the plate moves towards the coil, a cur- 
rent is induced in the latter which trav- 
erses the whole length of wire connecting 
it with the distant instrument; the plate 
returning, another current with reversed 
sign follows the first. The intensity of 
these currents depends, as we have said, 
on the rapidity with which these move- 
ments are effected, but is largely influ- 
enced also by the fact that the plate does 
not retain a constant magnetic strength 
throughout its excursions. Under the as- 
sumption we have made with respect to 
the simplicity of the plate’s motion, it fol- 
lows that the induced currents, alternately 
positive and negative, follow each other in 
a uniform manner, and with a rapidity cor- 
responding to the pitch of the exciting 
note. These currents pass along the cir- 
cuit, and circulate round the coil of the 
distant telephone. There they modify the 
magnetic relations between the steel mag- 
netic core and the iron plate in such a way 





that one current —say the positive —at« 
tracts the plate, while the other — the neg- 
ative — repels it. And since the arriving 
currents follow each other, first positive 
and then negative, with perfect regularity, 
the plate will also vibrate in a uniform 
manner, and will perform the same num- 
ber of vibrations per second as did the 
plate of the sending instrument. Hence 
the sound heard will be an exact copy, 
except as to loudness, of that produced at 
the sending station. Having thus followed 
the sequence of phenomena in this simple 
case, we are enabled to extend our expla- 
nation to the case in which composite 
sounds of more or less complexity — vowel 
sounds and speech —are transmitted, 
We are compelled to admit that every de- 
tail in the motion of an air particle, ever 
turn and twist, must be passed on unal- 
tered to the iron membrane, and that every 
modification of the motion of the mem- 
brane must have its counterpart in a mod- 
ification of the induced currents. These, 
in their turn, affecting the iron plate of 
the receiving telephone, it follows that the 
plates of the two telephones must be vi- 
brating in an absolutely identical manner. 

We can thus follow in a general manner 
the course of the phenomena, and explain 
how air vibrations are connected with the 
vibrations of a magnetic plate — how these 
latter give rise to electrical currents, which, 
passing over a circuit of hundreds of 
miles, cause another magnetic plate to 
vibrate, every tremor in the first bein 
reproduced in facsimile in the second, pon | 
thus excite sonorous undulations which 
pass ontothe ear, We can understand all 
this in a general way, but we are not the 
less lost in wonder that the sequence of 
events should be what it is. That a suc- 
cession of currents could be transmitted 
along a telegraph wire without the aid of a 
battery, that, by simply talking to a mag- 
netic membrane in front of a coil of wire, 
the relations of the magnetic field between 
the two could be so far modified as to pro- 
duce in the coil a succession of electrical 
currents of sufficient power to traverse a 
long circuit, and to reproduce a series of 
phenomena identical with those by which 
the currents were brought into existence, 
would have been a few years ago pro- 
nounced an impossibility. A man would 
have been derided who proposed an instru- 
ment constructed on such principles. 
Nevertheless, here it is realized in our 
hands. We can no longer doubt, we can 
only wonder, and admire the sagacity and 
patience with which Mr. Bell has worked 
out his problem to a successful issue. 











